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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this handbook is to show how planning 
and implementing an arts education program can be organized and 
systematically undertaken. Two alternative planning models are 
outlined. The first model works for larger schools and involves eight 
stages carried out by three committees — organizers, planners, and 
implementers. The alternative model is suitable for smaller schools 
and has one committee to perform four major roles — advocating and 
organizing, assessing and planning, supporting and implementing, and 
evaluating and modifying. An • ideal* model program is described based 
on effective features common to successful arts programs. A checklist 
is provided to help site-level administrators understand their roles 
in partnership planning. The appendices provide outlines for mc^Jel 
curriculum guidelines, inventory forms, a chart of a 7-year 
curriculum implementation cycle, sample budgets, and resource and 
instructional material lists. (KM) 
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Foreword 



In July, 1989, the California State Board of Education adopted a policy 
which identifies the visual and performing arts as an int^ral part of basic 
education for all students kindergarten through grade twelve. This 
historic document undergirds the efforts of educators and arts advocates 
to make visual and performing arts instruction a reality for all children in 
California. 

The Handbook for Planning an Effective Arts Program has been 
develop^ for teachers, administrators, parents, students, board members, 
artists and community members. Its contents may be used to enhance 
an already well-developed arts curriculum, to begin an arts education 
program from scratch, or to determine where the arts programs in your 
school fall between those two extremes. 

The County/State Steering Committee (CSSC) is a committee of the 
California Association of County Superintendents of Schools. CSSC 
works in partnership with the State Dep>artment of Education in efforts 
related to curriculum and instruction in California. The California State 
Staff Development and Curriculum Leadership Conference is one of 
those partnership efforts. This Handbook is a product provided by 
CSSC, initially as part of the conference materials for participants. 

This Handbook is designed to be used in conjunction with the Visual and 
Performing Arts Framework and other documents relative to arts 
education that are available from the State Department of Education. 

The County/State Steering Committee is grateful to Billye Wilcoxson 
and Patty Taylor who coordinated the development of this document 
and the other writers for their care, diligence and expertise. 



Saily E. Bakkc, Ed.D. 

Facilitator, Visual and Perfomiing Arts 
County/State Steering Committee 

February 1 990 
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CHAPTER I: WHY PLAN? 



The Importance of Planning 

The School Site Council m^ng has adjourned, and the parents and 
staff on the cornmitt^ have a very positive feeling about their annual 
School Accountability Report Card. But the principal, three parents 
and the district's elementary music tec^her linger In the parking lot to 
talk about some of the areas not addressed at the School Site Council 
meeting. They arc particularly worried about the arts programs in 
their school. There arc no visual arts teachers, no dance/movement 
classes, and the music teacher is shared with four other schools. The 
classroom teachers do not feel they are knowledgeable enough in the 
area of visual and performing arts to plan drama activities as part of 
their regular language arts program. Cun^ently, student drama 
experiences art limited to occasiona' short monologues inserted Into 
the annual concert. 

The district's professional devetopment office has arranged very few 
workshops in the arts, and no information has been shared regarding 
the Visual and Performing Arts Framework for California Schools: 
Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve. Artists have not worked in 
the schools. The principal mentions that there Is a State Board of 
Education Policy on Arts Education and recommendations in the 
statewide plan for arts education. Strengthening the Arts in California 
Schools: A Design for the Future. However, there ha\« been no 
discussions regarding the adoption of a similar policy or 
recommendations for the district. 

Some parents feel strongly that something should be done to improve 
the state of arts education in the district. The music teacher reports 
that many elementary teachers agree. The principal points out that 
icacher training often neglects adequate prcparai )n for teaching the 
arts. The district has a high school music teacher and an art teacher, 
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but both have large classes and many demands on their tlnrie. School 
administrators agree that the arts are an important part of the 
curriculum, but there are financial constraints which prevent adding 
personnel or materials to the budget. 

One ot the parents on the School Site Council who has just moved 
into the area describes the high-quality arts programs his children 
enjoyed in the district they previcnisH; attended. That district estaWished 
an excellent visual and performing, arts program years ago. With 
sound planning and the collaboration of very committed parents and 
school staff, a good program continues and becomes even better. 

One person suggests a meeting to gain support for the arts and to 
decide on an effective course of action. A parent asks, "What is the 
next step?" Of course, the next logical step is to determine a strategy 
to develop or improve the school's arts programs. As In any group, 
a skeptic comments that planning groups often s;^nd a lot of time 
talking. But the principal points out how much the School Site 
Council has accomplish«i in the past two years as a r^lt of planning 
and commitment. One parent— a very busy professional woman — 
states firmly that planning is the only efficient way to establish goals, 
use resources effectively and Improve the existing conditions. She 
is supported by a second parent who adds that planning is just as 
important to improving an arts program as it is in organizing the 
family vacation or launching a satellite. Everyone agrees that arts 
education programs face increasing competition for limited time and 
funds. This makes careful planning especially important when 
developing new programs. 

The purpose of this Handbook is to show how planning and 
imptementing can be organized and systematically undertaken, as 
well as to provide some suggestions for implementing quality arts 
programs. The appendices at the end of this Handbook are an 
integral part of the document. The readers should stop and check 
each reference as it appears in the text in order to fully understand 
the planning and implementing process described. A rationale for 
school arts programs, arts curriculum development, and teaching 
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strategies are covered In other dcxnjments such as the Visual and 
Performing Arts Framework for California Public Schools: 
Kindercarten Through Grade Twelve; Model Curriculum Guide 
for the Visual and Performing Arts, Kindergarten Through Grade 
Eight; and Model Curriculum Standards, Grades Nine Through 
Twelve, Visual and Performing Arts. (Appendix I lists the state 
documents as well as recent California reports on arts education.) 

Man/ successfitl arts education plaming models are available 
reflect commonaHltes in the plannfaig suggestions. An efrectl\^ 
planrAig process: 

■ focu^ on Nnprov^ment of the educatiwi of young i^pie 
tnrou0i frtstiuction in the arts 

■ requires an accurate suivey of existing iocal conditions 
« devetops effective progrEBTi solutions 

■ h^shoit-^nn^dl(»ig-r^ge goals which are clearly stated and 
are attainabte 

■ hciudes a timeline 

■ maltes effective use of hterested peopte and existing resources 

■ includes a nianciai ccHTiponent 

■ involves dedicated sctrool ana community memt>ers who can 
help impfemeru the plan's recommendations 



A Planning Model^ — ^Three 
Committees Witli Different Roles 



The planning and implementing model used in this document 
invol\^ eight stages; 

1. getting started with an Organizing Committee 

2. gathering infonnation on u^at exists through an 
assessment of the current program 

3 . setting goals for the arts programs (Planning Committee) 

4. determining needs beised on the program assessment 
(Planning Committee) 

5. developing the long-range plan (Planning Committee) 
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6. Implementing the plan with an Impiementing Committee 

7. monitoring the implementation (Implementing 
Committee) 

8. revising and expanding the plan 

As you will see in the table of contents and in the pages that follow, 
this Handbook focuses on the three-committee model with eight 
stages for program planning and implementation. Planning may 
occur at the county, district or school level. A three-committee 
process is suggested using an Organizing Committee, a Planning 
Committee and an Implementtng Committee. 

The Organizing Conimittee is a small, dedicated 
group which identifies the vision for arts education, 
begins to determine needs, and builds an advocacy 
group. 

The Planning Conunittee, an expanded group which 
may include members of the Organizing Committee, 
completes an assessment of the current program; 
determines specific goals, needs and priorities; and 
develops a long-range plan. 
The Implementing Committee may include members 
of the former committees a« jc^ve or advisory members, 
and involves those who are directly responsible for 
program implementation such as district-level staff, 
classroom teachers, arts specialists, students, school 
administrators and arts providers. 

As part of planning, each committee develops a timeline which 
considers: 

• What is the overall goal for this group? 

■ What can be done today? 

• What needs to be done next week? 

■ W?">ai can be accomplished r«xi month? 

■ Wl^i do we want to complete by next year? 
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An Alternate Model — One 
Committee With Various Roles 

Schools or smaller districts may choose an alternate planning model 
that uses one committee for organizing, planning and Implementing 
the arts education program. In this model, at different times during 
the process, a core committee would involve additional people as 
needed. For example, more district staff are involved in curriculum 
writing and professional development during the implementing 
phase, while more parents and community members are involved 
with advocacy and initial planning. The overall tasks to accomplish 
would remain the same as in the three-committee process. The four 
major roles of the one-committee model would be; 

• advocate and organize 

• assess and plan 

• support and implement 

• evaluate and modify 



As the planning prcxess begins, rememt«r that no one model is best 
for all situations. Committees need to stay flexible and adapt where 
needed. Then, as the process for planning ^d implementing nears 
completion, don't close the curtain. There is never a final act in this 
plarrjing dreBna. There are actors waiting in the wings to add their own 
special lalwi and auttior future rewrites. Each audience is different so 
keep evaluating the script as ycHj revise and improve j^ur plan for arts 
education. 




PROCESS FOR PLANNING AN 
EFFECTIVE ARTS PROGRAM 



^VANNING ca 




The Process is an ever-widening spiral of 
involvement. . . a larger program Involving more 
students, teachers, schools, administrators and 
parents. . . or encompassing more of the arts 
(dance, drama/theatre, music, visual arts) in 
greater depth, complexity and intensity. 



YOUR JOB. . .KEEPING THE PROCESS 
MOVING! 



REEVALUATE 
OFTEN! 
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CHAPTER II: WHAT DO 
WE WANT? 

4 

The "Idear Program 

A quality visual and performing arts program, or the "ideal" arts 
program, will vary with e^h school and community since each has 
its own unique goals, resources and needs. However, planners will 
want to study the concrete descriptions provided in the California 
State Department of Education Qualitif Criteria: Planning, 
Implementing, Self-Study and Program Qua/fty /?eu/eu?docunients 
for high school, middle school and elementary school. Their visual 
and performing arts criteria portray central features of a high-quality 
program. 

The foltow&rg feaiufes are some that are common to effective and 
successful progrsmfis in the arts: 

■ havecurrfcufum and Instruction based on the components of the 
Vfeu^ aid Perfomilng Arts Frameworlt and the guidelines or 
con%rston« of the Model Curriculum Guide and the Model 
Curricuium Standards {Appendix li) 

■ ha^« a comprehensive, wrlttea sequential visual arts and 
performing arts curricula for ail students K-12. which Includes 
those students with special needs 

• provide ample Instructional time for the arts 

- fbcus Instruction on each of the arts (dance, drama/theatre, 
music visual arts) as discrete areas of study 

■ integrate the four arts with each other aid correlate the arts with 
other subject areas, when appropriate, to strengthen and enrich 
learning 

■ provide students opportLffiitles to pursue one of the arts with lr»- 
depth Instruction 

• have ways of assessing students' levels of arts literacy 

■ provide tethers with adequate time for piartnlng preparation 
and professional development for arts instruction 

• have strong financial arxJ philosophical support from ttie school 
board and administration 

7 
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■ have apprc^riate class size t>ased wi the of am activity 

* provide studio woric space ^d perfbmn^e space desigied for 
visual and perfbrmfaig aits instructlCHn 

■ develop unique aspect and characteristta that taHor the arts 
programs to tiTe particular district and school 

■ have a strong and enthusiastic supfK>ft group composed of 
teachers, sIministratcHS, parer^aid(^herconmtunit/members 

• bivotve students in piamyngtf^ program >vhenever appropriate 
" involve community artists and arts providers, such as museum 

docents or perfbrm&ng groups, who are trafr«d to work In the 
classroom 

■ include student exhibits and performaices for the sc^kjoI »id 
commuiity 

The Administrator's Role in 
Partnership Planning 

The site-level administrator is crucial to the planning and success of 
the visual and performing arts program at the school. When the 
administrator is also an advocate for the arts, decisions are made 
which result in the kinds of resources and opportunities for professional 
development needed for a quality program. 

The arts are required to be part of the core curriculum for all students. 
To assure the arts are an integral part of the school's cunlculum, the 
principal will want to spend time reflecting on the current school 
program. This should Be followed by focusing on the "what," "why," 
"how" and "by whom" of implementing program change. A 
difference in the case of the arts may be the level of awareness, 
experience, and/or knowledge the administrator has, relative to the 
content of visual and performing arts education. 

The "what" of the arts is contained in the Visual and Performing 
Arts Framework, Model Curriculum Standards 9-12, Model 
Curriculum Guide K-8 (to be puWishad in 1990-91) and the Program 
Quality Criteria published by the State Department of Education 
(Appendix I), By referring to these documents, an administrator will 

8 
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gain knowledge of what an arts curriculum should encompass, what 
the criteria are for determining the quality of arts programs, and some 
strategies for teaching the content of the four arts disciplines: dance, 
drama/theatre, music and the visual arts. 

The "why" of the arts is contained in the policy adopted by the State 
Board of EdiKation, the Framework and the documents recently 
produced by three task-force groups interested in improving arts 
education in California (Appendix 1). 

Education Code Section 51210 addressing the Course of Study, 
Grades One to Six, includes under Area« of Study, "...{e) Fine Arts! 
including instruction in the subjects of art and music, aimed at the 
development of aesthetic appreciation and the skills of creative 
expression...." Additionally, there is a high school graduation 
requirement legislated in 1983 {Senate Bill 813) that requires one year 
of a visual or performing art or foreign language. 

The "hov/'incfcjctes curriculum. metrKXtology, and advocacy for arts 
education. Advocacy means: 

• supporting Instnictfon &i the aits for all students 

• making commltm^ts to staffing for arts hTsiruciion 

• sct^ui^ the school day to accommodate fr»e arts along with 
the nKt of the core curriculum 

• making tHJdgei declskans that support the needs of a 
comprehensive arts education program 

■ providing time and resources for professtonal development 

Information on "how" to deliver the content of the arts to all students 
is included in the Framework and is available through the California 
Arts Project, mentor teachers, county offices of education, and the 
professional arts education associations, etc. (see Resources in 
Chapter V). 

The "by whom" places the school principal in a central role for 
providing an arts program at the school site. He or she buikis a 
support team for the arts that includes teachers, other school and 
district administrators, professional development providers, board 
members, students, parents, arts providers, university arts and 

If; 
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teacher education faculty, and community members. It is often 
througii the personal interest and intervention of these individuals 
that corporate and philanthropic support is made available to arts 
education in the schools. For example, parents, art museum and 
performing arts organization personnel, and other community 
members can provide strong support for arts instruction at the school 
through their advocacy for the arts to the school board and in the 
broader community. 

It is not necessary for an administrator to be an expert in the visual 
and performing arts in order to support arts in education. It is 
necessary for the teaching staff to know that the site administrator 
values the arts as an integral part of the ediK:ation process. All 
teachers who are responsible for providing the core curriculum to 
their students should be exp^ted to include the arts in their 
instruction. In addition, when they are available, specialists in e^h 
of the four art disciplines teach their art form in the elementary 
program. Trained dance, drama/theatre, music and visual arts 
education specialists provide instruction at the middle and high 
school levels. 

Support for planning an effective visual and performing arts program 
is provided by the site and school district administrators. It is through 
the attention of Individual administrators, and through the support 
teams they build, that all students in California will experience a well- 
planned and implemented visual and performing arts program 
throughout their school years. The following administrator's checklist 
helps to focus on four areas in which the administrator provides 
support and leadership for the arts education programs. 

Whatever vision is shared concerning the school's or district's arts 
program, it is important for the Organizing Committee to be flexible, 
keep everyone Involved, and listen to each other so the program 
develops into a concert that brings all voices together in harmony. 
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ADMINISTRATOR'S CHECKLIST 



A. Provide active leadersliip to support arts education 

□ Initiate a board of education policy in support of arts education 

□ Include the visual and performing arts as part of the core curriculum 

□ Provide curriculum specialists in the arts 

□ Designate a staff member as liaison for visual and p forming arts 

□ Support the development of a sequential, written curriculum based on the 
visual and performing arts cum'culum resource documents 

□ Visual and Performing Arts FrameNA/ork K- 1 2 

□ Model Curriculum Standards 9-12 

□ Model Curriculum Guide K-8 

□ Develop a plan to provide comprehensive arts education programs at the 
schoolfs) 

□ Allocate the resources necessary for high-quality, comprehensive arts education 

□ Adequate instructional time 

□ Arts specialists 

□ Curriculum materials 

□ Facilities 

□ Supplies arxl equipment 

B. Provide staff development opportunities on value and content of arts 
education 

□ Contact the California Arts Project for information and assistance 

□ Utilize teachers from the California Arts Project 

□ Utilize distria county and regional professional development resources in the 
arts 

□ Disseminate information to staff on professional development opportunities in 
the arts 

□ Provide release time for teacher participation in professional development 
activities in the arts 

C. Collaborate with otiier agencies to support arts education 

□ Local arts councils and commissions 

□ Community Colleges 

□ California State Universities 

□ Museums and other cultural institutions 

□ Community arts providers 

1 1 
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□ Identify community resources to support arts education 

□ Artists 

□ Performing arts groups 

□ Arts providers 

□ Utilize community resources in the arts 

□ MiS5 

□ Performing arts groups 

□ /*irts providers 

□ Identify funding sources available to support arts education 

□ California Arts Council 

□ Foundations 

□ Businesses and corporations 

□ Utilize professional state arts organizations 

□ California Art Education Association 

□ California Music Educators Association 

□ California TTTeatre Educators Associaticxi 

□ California Dance Education Association 

□ Enlist the Business Volunteers for the fi'its 



E. Other 



Source; Peterson, Joan. California Arts Projea Summer Institute 
California State University, Humboldt, 1 989 
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CHAPTER III: HOW DO 
WE GET STARTED? 



The Organizing Committee 

The people with the vUion of a comprehensive, planned visual and 
performing art?; prograr.t fc/r all students will need to consider some 
important questions as -in Organizing Committee is formed. These 
questions may be the agenda for the Organizing Committee's first 
meeting: 

1. What is the goal? 

2. What tasks are involved? 

3. What problems may surface? 

4. How long will it take? 

An Organizing Committee may be composed of supportive 
administrators and teachers, along with parents and community 
advocates, who are dedicated to the arts and to providing arts 
education for all stiKlents. An interested board of education member 
will be an asset to the committee and will provide important insights 
for fellow board members when the visual and performing arts 
program plan is presented for adoption. It is important to keep this 
committee small to maintain the focus. 



The Goal 

Provide a comprehensive, quality visual and performing arts 
educaifon program for ail students that irsludes: 

■ bistructkx) In daxe, drama/theatre, music and the visual arts 

■ writtea sequential curriculum based on The Visual ^nd 
Performing Art^ Frampwnrk 

■ C(»nmunity resources (e.g., museums, cultural organlrations, 
artists) 
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The Organizing Committee's vision for a \Asua\ and performing arts 
program that implements the goal may begin with a school site, 
several schools or the entire district. The vision encompasses the 
philosophy of the State Visual and Performing Arts Framework 
and considers the recommendation ; in the report published by the 
California State Board of Edi«»tion in 1989, Strengthening the 
Arts in California Schools: A Design for the Future. A aimmary 
of these recommendations is provided on the following page. 



< <^ • 

.... \ 
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STRENGTHENING THE ARTS IN CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS: 

A DESIGN FOR THE FUTURE 

This repoa as stated in Its executive summafy, contains recommendations which reflect the 
conctfted thinlting of hundreds of individuals committed to am educatiwi. »'ne report is intended 
to contribute to the nealizatton of a larger vision that comprehensive and sequential Instn^tion in 
the visual and performhg arts is an essential part of the educational development of ail young 
people in the state. 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS ARE: 

1. POUCY 

The State Board of Education shall adopt a policy endorsing arts education. 

2. CURRICULUM 

The State Department of Education shall develop, publish, and actively promote curriculum 
resource documents m the visual and performfrig am. 

3. STAFF DEVELOPIWENT 

Ongoing professional staff developnent shall be provided by the State Departme-t of 
Education, county offices of education and Khool districts. 

4. RESOURCES 

School districts shall provide the resources necessary for a comprehensive am education 
program. 

5. ASSESSMENT 

Assessmentof student achievement in the am and evaluation of am programs shall be carried 
out a rigorous and comprehensi\« manr»er. 

6. COLLABORATION 

The State Department of Education shall collaborate with other agencies and organizations 
to strengtt^ am education. 

7. TEACHER TRAINING 

Institutions of higher education shall strengthen course offerings in visual and performing am 
for prospective teachers. 

8. LEADERSHIP 

"me State Department of Education shall provide and encourage leadership in strengthening 
am education. 

9. RESEARCH 

Am education research in such areas as currlcuhim, assessment, and teaching praaices 
siTOutd become a funded priority of tf^ publk: university system, 

10. ADVOCACY 

The State Department of Education shall develop an arts education advocacy program to build 
public and legislative support. 
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nie Organizing Ccmimtttee accomplishes me following tasks: 

■ becomes familiar with the Caltfomia State dociments on the 
visual and perfcmn^ arts (Appendix 1} 

■ adopts a rationale for tt^ arts program for an students 

■ builds a strong advocacy group 

• promotes the adoptton of a board policy on arts education that 
aligns with the policy adopted by the State Board of Education 
(provided at the end of this chapter) 

■ discusses what adminis&'ative assistance will be needed 

• establishes the larger Planning Committee 

• reports their work to the Planning Committee 



Organizing Committee Advocacy 

The advocacy task of the Organizing Committee involves building 
support for the cause and Influencing opinions and decisions for 
change. One of the first advocacy tasks for the Organizing Committee 
is to request that the local board of education adopt a policy on arts 
education ^milar to the one adopted by the California State Board 
of Education in July, 1989. (The policy follows at the end of this 
chapter.) The committee will need to build advocacy for the policy 
in the school community so that all of the board members will support 
both adopting and implementing the policy. 



With the stated goal for arts education, the board policy, and a 

rationale for an arts education program for all students in hand, the | • J; 
Organizing Committee keeps those who are already supporti\« of 

their plan informed and also begins educating those who may IS 

become involved in making change that will help implement the 11; 

visual and performing arts prc^m. Advocates come from many i|i 

sectors. Parent and community advocates communicate to the il 

school board and to district and site administrators how highly they lli 

value arts education. Board of education members become advocates i|| 

as they set policies that include the arts in the school progxdm. ^ 
District administrators advocate for the arts in the allocation of 
resources to the arts education program. Site administrators are arts 
advocates as they encourage the delivery of the arts curriculum to all 
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students by providing necessary resources, time and professional 
development. Teachers show their support of the arts through the 
instructional activities in which their students are involved. 

All of these people are essential to the successful planning and 
implementation of arts programs. From the beginning of the 
planning process, advocates from all these groups are a necessary 
component for success and must be constantly informed of the 
committee's plans and progress. They fonn a team and a network 
to call upon for assistance and support. 

The Organizing Committee will be gathering support and making 
some preliminary decisions about the program*: they paint the large 
background for the Planning Committee to complete. It is like a 
choreographer or a designer giving the dancer or the graphic artist 
a theme or vision on which to build a work of art. 
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It shad Be the poUcy of the 
State ^oard cf "Education that 



J4rts atucatim, v^fUcfi includes 
danu, drama/tfUam, music and visuat arts is 
an integraCpart of Basic education for adC students 
iQnderjarten tkrou£fi grade tzt/eCve; 

(Districts sfwidd develop a poGcy, 
allocate resources, and carry out a plan to provide a fug ft 
quaUty comprehensive arts education program for (dC students, 

based on tfie adopted 
visual and performing arts curricuCum 
resource documents. 



In support of tHis poBcy, tfie CaUfomia 
Stau *Boardof 'Educatim urges tfU implementation 
of the remaining recommendations in 
Strenftfieninf tfie ^rts in CaMomia SdwoCs: 
^ (Desifn ^or tfic Tuture . 

In further support of this policy, 
the State *Boardof 'Education recognizes the 
'Concepts for Strengthening ^rts *Eikication in Schools' 
published 6y the American Council for the Arts. 



Mfpudjufy 1989 



In support of tfieir poGcy on visual and ptrfommg arts, tfU State ^Boardcf *E(Cucation rucgmzes tfu 
'Concepts for Stmi0tfiemn0 S\rts 'Education in ScltooCs' puSGstied 6y tfU American CmtncUfor tfU sins, 
wdkksmus tfuu 



L The arts sHouldBe uu^t as £sd^sus to allstudmts. *Ifus includu student inw^mnt in creating, studying, 
and es^penendng tfic arts. 

2. ^($ffidar instmction in tfk various arts must ^ a 6asic part of tfU atrriadum in all tdanentttry and secoruhry 
sefiotds! such instructton mist St inugraied vHtk tiSe fua/tl^ am OQ^riatus 6otfi in schotds and in 
ifmters, concert 6aSs, and museums; such ejiperiences must Be inUgratedtiH^ instruction as part cf 
compr^iensvoe curricula. 

3. ^ns curricula s/um£d6e for tfu dMopmmtcfs(Qlls in and ((^^ In addition, Uamit^ aSoiu 
and e3(pmendng dU arts can devtlop criticd and atatiw thi^^ aS areas 
ofdfe. These Benefits art Best imparted thm^ instruction in die Basic in and^po&Cu^e of the arts. 

4. The arts reloHnaturatfy to much (rf^ content of tiieutalei&icational curricula, for this reason, aS teadiers 
sfiould Be encouraged to incorporau arts sdjds andkjumded^ into tfieir instruction in order to en&tfen, Broaden, 
and enrich off Uaming. 

5. The curricula of teacher educadon programs in general sBouM fuwe a stronger arts component as part of the 
pedagi^cal preparation cf aff uacfiers. 

6. fPre-service andin-scice training of Both teachers and artists should Be augmented to include sigmficantfy 
greater ea^perience cf one another's vHfHo«g methods. Arts education kneftts wBen arts teaJiers hatft fagh UvtU 
of artistic sfod and (cjuradet^ qftfieuts, and-afden artists develop te-^cBirtg ahiBties and knowfed^ of ehUd 
(Uvelopment. 

7. (/(fsourtes are often ami£aS(e dtrou^ individuals and arts oiganizations and in elementary, secondary, and 
postseeondary education to form die foundation for quaUty arts education programs in each loud community. 
Tfiese resources must Be identified, integrated, utiGud and a(panded 

8. The (ocal focus for dedsion-malong aBout arts services and arts education, inchuGng local controCover 
curricula, must Be resputed l'\^thin tfiis frameoMtd^ ways nmst Be found at tfie UmI Uvel to mut or em^ die 
goals and standards estaBGs/ied By professional arts education assimations and accref&tation authorities. This 
should indu^ criteria for schtnd programs, certification cf personnel the particijHition of arts organxzarions, and 
arts preparation programs. 

9. Alts education prcgrams, which are designed to increase cultural Uuracy, wiS Build audiences and strengthen 
community vohtnteer and funding support for cultural visual and performing arts organizations and insritutior < 
Therefore, these organizations should allocate significant resources (md efforts in support of arts educarion. 

to. 'We must estaBGsh for arts education a coordinated poGof-mafong process that includes the arts and arts 
education communities. Over time, this vastly increase our aSiUty to affut the poGdes of od\ers zt/hase support 
is needed to ma^ the arts and the study cf the arts more central to the educational mission (f communities. 

11. 'Basic rtsearch, model projects, and advocacy efforts are critical to estoBGshing a consisunt andcompelRng 
case for increasing the economic Base of support of arts education in schotds and in the community at (arge. H/hile 
the primary responsiBiUty for increasing Budget allocations in support of education prvgrams rests ztHth [ocaC 
school Boards and administrators, we ad must rtccgnize our shot in this respansiBiBty . 
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CHAPTER IV: HOW DO 
WE PI^N? 



The Planning Committee 

At this stage there is a board policy, broad general goal, a rationale 
for a visual and performing arts program and an advocacy group. 
Now the Organizing Committee needs to be enlarged into a Planning 
Committee in order to assess current arts programs, determine needs 
and develop program plans. This committee should be balanced to 
include school personnel, district personnel, parents, students and 
arts community members. The advice of arts consultants, additional 
district or school staff, university arts education professors, and 
community arts prof^onals will be particularly useful. An existing 
nonprofit community organization, such as the community arts 
council, may be called upon for advice or to administer part of the 
plan in concert with the school district. 

The Planning CcMnmittee accomplishes the following tasks: 
« reviews the report from the Organizing Committee 

■ selects a committee chair 

• defines the group's goals, tasks and timeiirw 

■ completes assessment of the current arts program 

■ determb^ si^ific arts program goals, r«eds, objectives, and 
priorities b^ed on the program assessment 

• Identifies people who msy be needed as resources as Oie plan is 
devetoped 

■ developsa written long-ran^ plan foran arts education program 
whfch: 

V Includes cHi Implementing timeline . 

V Identifies people resportslble for implementing 

V includes txJdget impifcatlons 

Before getting started in planning, take a look at what you already 
have. Talk to school staff, students and parents while gathering facts 
and opinions. Complete a formal assessment and record informal 
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discussions. The Identified needs, goals and plan for arts education 
will be based on tiiese vital steps of information gathering. 

Members of the Organizing Committee complete the formal 
assessment of the current arts programs by using the forms in 
Appendix III or developing their own. The program assessment 
included in the appendix is based on the contrast statements and 
exemplars used in the CaUfomia State Department of Education 
Program Quality Reviewdocun^ts. The forms provicte for numerical 
scale ratings, as well as for narrative statements of oteervations. The 
scale scores and narrative statements will be used by the Planning 
G>mmitteeforctevelopingartsprograms. Additional n^dsassessnent 
information can be gained by u^ng the district-level, county-level, 
professional development, and community arts resources inventory 
worksheets in Appendix IV. 

Additionally, statistics arc needed tliat verify the number and types 
of arts teachers currently employed and the funding presently 
allocated for equipment, supplies and expenditures. Most of these 
facts are not line items in the typical school hidget and must be 
aolicited through personal interviews with school and district 
administrators and arts teachers. People from the business office 
may be invited to a meeting to explain the district's budget process. 

Just as artists assemble a portfolio to show examples of current work, 
the Planning Committee is gathering information which show« what 
currently exists. This is the information on which the visual and 
performing arts program plan will be built. 



Developing the Plan 

A form has been provided at the end of this chapter wh'ch can be 
used for the visual and performing arts program plan. Before 
proceeding, the committee would benefit from reviewing the sample 
arts program plan included as Appendix V. The sample plan 
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represents a district's effort to assess, plan and implement a more 
effective visusl and performing arts program. 

After the entire Planning Committee has an opportunity to brainstorm 
and prioritize needs and goals based on the assessment, one or more 
of the committee numbers or the selected plan writer prepares a first 
draft of the tong-ran^ plan. The plan can be written to be 
implemented in several phases, each phase taldng one or more years. 
Review the State Department of Education Curriculum Review, 

Set^n-Year Curriculum Circle for the Visual and Performing Arts 
(Appendix VI) for ideas in phasing in curriculum improvements. All 
reports and aaveys, as weU as material and human resource inventories, 
are taken into consideration while drafting the arts plan. 

Budgeting sharpens all programming concepts, and the Planning 
Committee should consider both Income and expense items when 
drafting a planning budget. Make a list of all potential funding sources 
and realistic estimate of the funding available from each. The 
beginning of a more extensive budget funding resource list is Included 
as Appendix VU. Don't forget the vali^ of in-kind services and include 
their estimated vali^ in both the income and expense columns.of the 
budget. During the planning process, financial realism may require 
the revision of some program priorities. 

The first draft of the visual and perfonming arts program plan is 
reviewed by the Planning Committee for refinement and approval. 
The draft form of the plan is then shared with district administration 
and school and community leaders for reaction and input. 

Before completing the final program plan, the Planning Committee 
chair should discuss and develop major prc^ram ideas with the 
groups and individuals directly affected, siK:h as school principals, 
teachers and arts specialists. Their support will be needed when the 
final visual and performing arts program plan is proposed to the 
board of education for ^option. Just as in a theatre production 
involving a "cast of thous«nds, " keeping everyone infonned, involved 
and committed to the final production is the key to success. 
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VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS PROGRAM PLAN 



District or School Date 



Phase 
Dates 




Impfementing Task 


Budget 

In^fcatkms 


f*erson(s) 
Responsible 


Time Frame 
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CHAPTER V: MAKING IT 
HAPPEN 



The Implementing Committee 

When the planning stag^ are over, it's time to start implementing. 
Remember — the means for nuking your plan happen have largely 
been worked out during the previous planning stages. 

Forexami^ 

■ Key peisom from the school distria and community hav«bew 
Involved from the begfming, svi their rotes »id responsibilities 
have been Identified rehnfbrced. 

» The Ramfrig Committee has developed a prioritized plan and 
timeline titat is specific and "double." 

■ Administrators &\d the school board are infomied of the plan 
and be kept btibmied of the progr^s. 

• The school board has i^opted a pofi^r in support of arts 
education bi your distrkrt 

• A budget-making process has ctetermifTed the fi^ds needed to 
meet progran goats, sand some funding sources have txsn 
identtfied. 

At this stage, efforts will need to be redir«:ted from planning to 
implementing as you begin the task of making the plan happen. 
Although the original planning group may be used, members may 
need to be added or some of the original committee may wish to take 
a less active role. Now that the committee's functions and 
responsibilities are changing, the group is reorganized into the 
Implementing Committee. 

The Implementing Committee includes site administrators, teachers, 
professional development staff, other district admiristrators, a number 
of the superintendent's cabinet, a member of the board of education , 
and community artists or representatives from arts groups who are 
part of the plan. 
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Consider including some new people who are very important in 
making the plan a reality. Perhaps your plan calls for trying out an 
asp^ of the program at one specific ^te or at a certain grade level 
at many schools; incliKie as many p^ple from th^ sites as possible. 
Everyone may not be able to serve on the Implementing Committee, 
but there are subcommittees which can utilize people for specific 
tasks. Include parents, students, artists, and community members on 
these subcommittees. 

Vns pr&nafy responsibitity of the Implemeit^ Committee is to 
mafceev^ aspectoftheaitsecfucmionpianarBality.Theconfmiittee 
v\^il be invorved in some major task^ sjch as: 

■ supporting the selection or devetopmem of cufricufejm ; ; 9 
• activattng the staff developmem portion of the ptei 

■ identif^ng rescKifces 

■ continu^g advocacy for Improved arts edtxation IH 

ill: 

Continue to make good use of those people who have been energetic |^ 
supporters in the past. Some may serve on an Advisory Committee, 
useful as a sounding board when trying new ideas or when discussing 
future plans. Some people will be particular^ helpful in flnciing 
additional resources and in building advocacy for the arts education 
program. As an example, an Advisory Committee which was 
successful in providing support for imptenenting an arts education 
plan in a large, suburban school district Identified the following three 
points as their function: 

1 . to facilitate two-way communication between the school 
community and the school district 

2. to provide a support group for visual and performing 
arts activities In the district 

3. to provide written/oral presentations to board-appointed 
committees, school councils, community organizations 
and the school board when requested by the community 
arts committee or the school district 

The group was composed of members who represented a balance 
among the arts disciplines (dance, drama/theatre, music, visual arts); 
geographic areas of the district; community support groups (e.g., 
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junior mu^c sponsors, arts aipport groups, junior symphony league, 
art museum); and the demographics of the community. Members 
inducted parents, community organization renresentatives, district/ 
school administrators and teachers. 



The Tasks 



Curriculunn 



Part of making your arts plan hapj^n includes looking at what Is 
being taught. One of the major responsibilities of the Implementing 
Committee wiU be to facilitate the selection or development of 
cuniculum. Here is where the California State Framework, the 
Model Curriculum Guide, and the Model Curriculum Standards 
for the Visual and Performing Arts will be essential. Many county 
offices of education and professional arts education organizations 
also have documents or infomiation which will help in the curriculum 
development process. 

The Implementing Committee supports the formation of a curriculum 
subcommittee that includes teachers, district/county coordinators, 
arts spa:ialists and administrators. This group selects or develops the 
curriculum and reviews and evaluates available instructional materials. 
After the curriculum is determined, this group will select or develop 
criteria for ^sessing tejctbooks, teacher's guides and packages of 
written and audiovisual materials. A sample "Checklist for Evaluating 
Instructional Materials" is included as Appendix Vin. 

The State Board of Education adopts textbooks and instructional 
materials for kindergarten through grade eight. Districts that are 
examining the arts cuniculum will want to bok at the instructional 
materials in music and art which are available for preview at 
designatedsites. (See Appendix DC for the location of the Instructional 
Materials Display Centers.) Althoi^h instructional materials in 
drama/theatre and dance are not adopted, many quality materials 
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are available and should be considered. lncliid«i in Appendix X are 
lists of sample resources for each of the four arts disciplines. 



Professional Development 



Many school districts already have professional developnr^t 
(sometinnes called staff ctevelopment) plans, and have combing 
resources with other local districts or are using the services of their 
county office of education, regional consortium and the state's 
subject-matter projects. Representative from these groups can be a 
resource at every stage of planning arts programs. 
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The content and focus for professional development activities will be 
included in the arts plan. The Implementing Committee works out 
a timeline, suggests a structure, and taps available resources such as 
the California Arts Proj«A, regional arts agencies and dimmer 
institutes (see the resource section included in this chapter). Of 
particular importance is legislation carried by Hart-Morgan as SB § 
1882 (see Chapter 1362, statute 1988, Education Code Section 
44670. lets^.l Through this legislation, the California Arts Project 
will conduct summer institutes and acactemic j^ar follow-up activities 
at regional sit^. Districts are encouraged to ajpport their teachers' 
participation in these institutes. The Proj^ will also be invoked with 
the regional consortia established SB 1882 in efforts to link district 
needs with the services of the Project. The funding provided by SB 
1882, as well as other professional development funding, can be used 
to support the costs of district and school-level involvement in 
professional development activities offered by the California Arts 
Project. 



The plan should consider varied methods of meeting the need for 
professional development of staff Including Institutes, staff meetings 
designed to deal with particular arts Issues, workshops, demonstrations J 
and observations of colleagues. Cultural experiences, such as 
seminars with museum personnel, planned meetings with recognized 
artists, and study at an arts center are beneficial. 
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Comprehensive professional development is essential to the success 
of all arts programs. Research shows that tethers change in direct 
proportion to their personal involvement in staff development. 
Specific activities that include foUow-up for tesKihers, administrators 
and artists ne^ to be challenging and well-planned. A skillful blend 
of theory and content, as well as opportunities for modeling the 
practice of new skills with fe«3back, tnould be designed into all 
professional staff development activities. Following are some ideas 
for appro^hes that can be combined for professional development 
in the arts. 

Professional Development Activities 

The following examplesofprofesslonaldewelopment can bccomblned 
to suit the individual district and school staff needs. 

• Institutes 

Summer institutes offer an opportunity for in-depth training in the 
content of each of the arts disciplines along with classroom 
instructional practtees. Long-term training with foUow-up support 
during the school year provides a substantial basis for improved 
instruction in the viaial and performing arts. 

• Teachers Teaching Teachers 

Instructors in the arts at the secondary level have skills and 
expertise to share with other teachers. Some schools regularly 
utilize their arts teachers to conduct workshops for their peers. 
The Mentor Teacher Program has provided a way to identify 
master teachers as mentors. Another resource is the California 
Arts Project, a statewide group of educators who have been 
trained to provide professional development services in the arts. 

• Peer Observations 

Many teacters can benefit from observing others in their prof^on. 
Some schools have arranged schedules so that days designated for 
staff development are staggered in such a way that teachers are 
free to observe at other schools. Another way of arranging for 
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peer observation is to build substitute teacher time into the budget 
so that teachers can visit classrooms in neighboring districts. 

• Arts Education Specialists 

Educators specifically trained in one or more of the arts can be 
especially helpful with the training of teachers. The services of arts 
speciaBstscan often be arranged through county officesof education. 

• Continuing Education for Arts Teachers 

A professional development plan for arts ^cators includes an 
opportunity to contini^ their own artistic development in a variety 
of ways, such as peer observation, discussions/lectures with 
recognized artists, and practice with artists. 

• Higlier Education 

Courscworl? through the rich learning environment in the arts on 
CaUfomia State Univerdty , University of Calif o» nia and community 
college campuses is a valuable resource to be utilized in developing 
or extending expertise in the art forms. 

• Artists as Resources 

Artists, architects, mu^dans, composers, dancCTS, choreographers, 
actors and other arts professionals can provide sp«:ial meaning 
and depth to the professional development of teachers, 
administrators and board members. In addition, historians and art 
critics can provide greater understanding of the four Framework 
components of arts education. 

• Arts Providers 

Communities often have arts organizations which provide 
professional development activiti^. Arts providers include 
museums, music groups (such as the opera or symphony), theatre fj^f 
groups, dance troupes, cultural centers, regional arts councils and 
community arts organizations. In some areas, arts providers which 
reflect varying ethnicities provide background on the history and 
culture of specific art forms. Metropolitan areas frequently have 
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nonprofit organizations which make available the services of 
artists who have been trained to work in the classroom. 

Professional Arts Education Associations 

Each of the visual and performing arts (dance, drama/theatre, 
music, visual arts) has a statewide organization for professional 
ediKators whk:h provides workshops and training at state or 
regional conferences. 



Resources 



m 
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Effective arts education programs use a wide range of instructional 
and personnel resources. Although every possible r^urce cannot 
be listed in this Handbook, a few are Included that should be 
particularly useful in planning and implementing the district or school 
arts programs. We hope these will stimulate your own ideas about 
people, businesses, organizations, institutions and alliances that can 
be enlisted in your community. 

Only the people living in a community can identify its unique 
resource. The importance of using resources cannot be emphasized 
enough. At least two purposes are served. One is the rich texture 
and depth added to what a teacher can do in the classroom. The 
other IS advocacy and improwd public relations. The broader the 
involvement, the stronger the advocacy for improved arts programs. 

Local Resources 

Successful school arts programs make use of community arts 
resources. Experiences include performances by musicians and 
dancers in the schools; students traveling into the community to 
attend theatre, dance and opera rehearsals and performances; 
visiting museums and galleries; taking walking tours to view art 
Hlsplayed in publk; places; and sketching neighborhood or archlt«:tural 
landmarks. 
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Parents and school faculty with artistic talent and/or training may also 
prove to be a resource to assist with the arts programs. Beyond those 
dir^ly involved in the schools, the broader community and businesses 
should be canvassed for contributions of both arts expertise and 
materials. 
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Arts Providers 

Numerous arts providers are willing to support arts education 
programs. They can give educators information and skills necessary 
to Integrate arts experiences and materials into the curriculum. They 
may provide demonstrations, hands-on workshops, lectures, and 
courses that help teachers and/or students understand an art form, 
arts techniques or special exhibits and performances. Trained 
docents or artists are often available to make classroom presentations HI 
or to lead stuctents on tours at the museum or performance haU. Arts 
providers may ha\« libraries, slide collections, audio- and videotape 
collections, technical materials and other expertise to contribute. 
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The ft)«owing list Is a aart In finding local arts provider: 
art musajnnis 
the symphony orchestra 

theopera pi 

tfw ballet Ip 

ethn^ cultural groups ^ 

aance companies ^ 

regional arts groups |^ 

repertory and other theatre compante lUp 

the 0%ati« center H|i 

the musk: center i|i 
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art galleries 
chamber musk: groups 

Jazz ensembles ^ 
arts festivals ^ 
general cultural or history museums 
the local toDrIsm department 
theatrical d^^ncies 

or^Izatlons providing arts experiences for children 
through direct contact with artists and the arts. siKih as 
Oie Artists in Schools Program {from CAC) 
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Other Lx>cal Resources 

To find volunteers, planning assistance, financial assistance for 
new programs or events, or for artists of all types you may 
contact: 

• local chapters of professional organizations (e.g., 
archiiects, de^gners, historians, musicians) 

• service clubs {e.g., Junior League, Klwanis, AAUW) 

• senior citizen organizations 

• local recreation departments 

• ethnic heritage organizations 

• a nearby United aates military base 

• historical locations, events, celebration committees 

• historical societies 



Professional Arts Educators 

After connecting with those who have artistic talent or expertise on 
your staff, check with the staffs at other local schools at all grade 
levels, Including comnuinitycolteges and universities, for professionals 
to involve in your program. Districts and county offices of education 
usually have professional staff who are assigned to assist schools in 
developing and implementing arts education programs. 

Professional arts educators have their own expertise to offer, as well 
as their membership connections to state and national arts education 
associations. Listed below are some of these professional arts 
education organizations and resources. Most have publications, 
conduct conference and workshops, and provide Information that 
will be of assistance as you pbn and implement your program. 
Contact a Visual and Performing Arts Consultant at the California 
State Department of Education at (916) 322-3064 for information 
on how to contact these organizations. 

The California Alliance of Arts Education (CAAE) 

This alliance is part of a federally funded advocacy network with 
chapters in every state. It is a coalition of major state organizations 
concerned with arts education, as well as Individuals representing 
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div^ent interests from the public sector, private s^ors of business 
and industry, artists and ediK:ators. Its purpose is to develop, 
promote and maintain quality arts ^ucation programs for all the arts 
for every student. The members of CAAE promote activiti^ to 
increase community support of arts education and encourage the 
development of programs In the arts not yet provided in the schools. 

Organizations (ievoted to specific art fomis inchJde: 

• The California Art Education Associati^ (CAEA) 

■ The i^isiativeActiOT Coalition f{»' Ans Ecn^ation (LAONE) 
« The Catffomia Music Educators Association {CME^ 

" The Caltfomia Ainance for Ptrrsicai and Health Educatkxi, 
l^ecreatioa and Dance (CAP-iEl^| 

■ The Cal^omiaEducatkjriat Theatre Association ICETA) 

• The California O^e Educators Associatton (COEA) 

• The Califbmia Humanities Association |CHA} 



The State Department of Education 

The History-Social Science and Visual and Performing Arts Unit of 
the CaUfomia State Department of Education in Sacran\ento is a 
resource foi- information on curriculum, professional development 
and technical assistance. Unit consultants can suggest nearby school 
districts with successful arts education programs. The IDepartment 
sponsors and cosponsors workshops and conferences, and c(x>rdinates 
the development and publication of curriculum support documents. 
Visual and Performing Arts consultants may be reached at (916) 322- 
3064. 



The California Arts Project 

The California Arts Project, established by SB 1882 in 1988, is the 
state's subject-matter professional development project in visual and 
performing arts. The Arts Project e?dsts to strengthen teachers' 
subject-matter knowledge in dance, drama/theatre, music and visual 
arts, and to enhance instructional strategics in these disciplines. 

The Project and its regional sites function on tv. levels. Project sites 
conduct intensive summer institutes and follow-up activities for 
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^ classroom teachers, arts specialists and administrators. These 

g activitiesfocusonartscontentandtheFrani€work,ModelCun1culum 

HI Guide and Standards, as wefl as professional development activities 

^ and related classroom applications and strategies. 

Ill The Arts Project also exists as a subjert-matter resource to provide 
assistance to local schools and districts as they fonn their professional 
development plans. The Project is a resource available to regional 
agencies and consortia estabMshed by SB 1882 as they assist local 
schools, districts and county offices of education in their efforts to 
implement curriculum improvements. 

:2 ^or ackiitional information, contact the California Arts Project at 



§1 University arte instructors can serve as scholars in the arts, and many 
;g are invoke in teacher preparation. They can be a resource for 
'q^' professional devetopment, may wish to volunteer in a classroom, or 
l^i ^ workshop on the university campus. They may also 

provide teachers with access to university resources such as concert 
halls, libraries, slide collections, and technology for making slides and 
videos. 



The California Arts Council 

The California Arts Council (CAC) is both an advocate for the arts 
and a funding agency for arts institutions and artists. Its purposes are 
to encourage artistic awareness, participation and expression; to 
help independent local groups develop their own arts programs; to 
promote employment of artists and craftsp^rsons in both the public 
and private sectors; to provide for exhibition of artworks in pubUc 
iHJikiings throughout California; and to enlist the help of all state 
agencies in the fullest expression of our artistic potential. One 
project category in the CAC Arts in Education Program is "Artists in 
Schools." These are projects funded for three to nine months for 
grades K-1 2. 




(415) 499-5893. 



The University Connection 
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Local Alts Councils 

Numerous community arts councils and commissions have been 
formed throughout the state through the California Arts Council 
State/Local Partnership Program. They provide links between 
individual artists, arts institutions, schools and the pubHc. Some 
provide grants, technical assistance or information networks. Some 
ha\« arts education committ^ that need and/or provide volunteers. 
There may be an existing arts resource directory available at your 
local arts council. A telephone call to the California Arts Council at 



National Reports and Resources 

Appendix XI provides a list of national reports and national arts 
education resources. This list is not meant to be inclusive, but is a 
beginning for locating resources and research material that may 
benefit the planning and implementing of a comprehensive arts 
prc^ram. 



Advocacy 



Advocacy is the process of actively advancing a cause, and lobbying 
is the action of a group with a common interest to influence opinions 
and decisions for change. The participants in the arts education 
program planning process have been involved in both advocacy and 



Call the GC Arts ^Education staff at (9 16} 445-1 530 fbr^isvvers to li| 
qt^stions such as: 

■ Who are tiie arts fxovidefs our area? 
> Do you icnow of any am groups in our ar^ wtio work in the 

schools? 

■ Can you give me bitonmation(^ your Artists in Schoc^ program? 



mi 



m 

(916) 445-1530 will tell yoi. where the nearest local arts council is ^ 



located and what other services might be available, such as visiting 
artists who function well in a school environment, information on art 
exhibits in public places, speakers on arts administration or other arts 
careers. llN 



ill 



m 



m 



mm 
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|g| lobbying. The desire to provide a quality visual and perfc-^ng arts 

III program for all students in the district or school has evolved fr om an 

III idea into a plan. Advocacy has continued as the Implementing 

llll Committee members influenced prime decision makers and built 

III support through the involvement of teachers, administrators, parents, 
students and the community. 

U Don't stop now. Too often support groups stop short. The arts 

^ programs seem to be off to a good start, then the administration 

1^ changes. Thedtetrictchangesthefocusof budgeting, theprofessional 

|ii devetepment office takes a new dir«:tion , no arts teachers apply to 

be mentor teachers, the parent that alwav« spoke for the arts at the 
board meetings moves, or new district graduation requirements leave 

1^ little time for students to take a course in the arts. These are the kinds 

^ of factors that can inhibit the progress of arts education programs 

M 

^ One source for advocacy is an Advisory Committee to the 

^ Implementing Committee. These involved people can be an active 

^ advocacy group, as can all of those who have been involved in the 

^ planning process. The key Is to keep everyone infonned and active. 

^ Following are a few suggestions for advocacy: 

^ • Keep the vision dear. Remember, the Students are the primary 

1^ consideration. Look at the total visual and performing arts 

Ji program when you monitor and evaluate. Be specific concerning 

g| what you want. Continue to get input from all sources. State the 

^ vision over and over in one or two sentences so everyone 

ilji remembers it. 

m • Hook Into what is already therc.Investigate and stay in touch 

i j with the educational process at all levels— state, county, district, 

m community and school. Check on the cycles for curriculum 

ft evaluation, planning, alkxation of resources and implementation. 

IJ Keep in touch with the state government by getting to know your 

g legislators. Follow and support the legislative bills that benefit the 

:||| arts. It is well-known that calls from ten constituents can influence 
a legislator's vote. 
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• Welcimie the assessment and evaluation teams. Use the 



state, district or school evaluation process to your advantage. ^ 

Point out what you still need, as villas what you alrecKjy have. If ||| 

there is no assessment that include your arts programs, plan your ' 
own and show the results to key decision makers. 



often leadsto another. Showyour apprec^on and give recognition 
over and over again. Look near and far for new resources. 



general public 



events and awards ceremonies that give recognition to 
those who have helped the program 

Become a pennanent fixture. Be part of the educational 
decision-maldng process of the district and school by volunteering 
to serve on committees that may have an effect on the arts 
programs such as curriculum, graduation requirements, school site 
council or budget. 

Adjust and reevaluate on a regular basis. Always bring the 
vision into focus, know when to focus the attention on your 
successes and when to focus on your needs, and prune off the 
unnecessary off-shoots. 



* Continue to access all the resources. Big or small gifts and i§| 
contributions form a bond with the giva-, and one contribution 



• Educate new advocates. Gather advocates from all segments 
of the community-^on't just concentrate on those already mm 
con^dered supporters of the arts. The news media can give the ^ 
prc^ram a high profile. Keep your arts programs in the spotlight 



pi 

through: || 

• large and »Tiall student exhibits and performances ^ 

• workshops and demonstrations for potential supporters 

• newsletters Ip 

• special events and benefits in the community that may ^( 
involve legislators, the mayor, councllpersons, the 

• arts students volunteering to help others 1^ 

• e\;t>nt« anrf au/arHc rprpmnnips that cAua rarnnnMnn to 



m 
il 
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Making it happen is an ongoing process, much like the process of 
g being an artist In any of the art fbrnis. An artist's skills and style are 
always under refinement and, when one work of art or performance 
is complete, there is always another in progress or existing as an idea 
yet to be realized. 



m 

mi 

mm 



5^ 
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ADVOCACY— ARTS IN EDUCATION 



Advocacy Is an essential element In planning the arts curriculum — an element 
In planning which evolves In focus along with the growth of the program. 

Advocacy is strategic and incremental, tsased on a reasonable appraisal of 
currlcular need and organizational capacity. Small and steady gains may be 
more beneficial than large, episodic displays in terms of solidifying an ongoing, 
sequential curriculum. 

Strategic advocacy begins with a review of the Visual and Performing Arts 
Framework and an assessment of local currlcular needs. These needs may vary 
from an initial awareiess of the necessity of including me arts m the core 
curriculum, progress to strategies for managing the time and activities of such 
a program, move toward the exploration of sophisticated strategies to build 
enriching collaborations, or refine the components of a well-established 
curriculum, local experience will shape the strategic agenda for advocacy. 

Advocacy requires a dedicated cadre of supporters. Parents may be valuable 
advocates in the values which they communicate to their community boards of 
education and site^eve^ staff about the content of the local school's curriculum. 
Boards of education set policy which persuasively advocates curricular direction. 
Local administrators are advocates in the expectations vs^ich they convey about 
the core curriculum in their priorities as instructional leaders, in the human and 
material resources which they facilitate, and through the supervision and 
evaluation structures which exist in the school and district. Teachers demonstrate 
advocacy In the instructional decisions which they make and the time allocation 
priorities that they implement. Networks of advocates m^ include the 
professional arts organizations for art educators, members of the county 
Regional Arts Council (afRllated with the California Arts Council) and organizations 
which bring visual and performing artists to local 5 chools. Each has a role to play; 
and, when strategically orchestrated, such a network of advocacy can be a 
powerful influence on the development of the school curriculum. 

The commitment and advocacy offered by those who recognize and value the 
arts, both as discrete disciplines and for the illumination which they bring to 
related disciplines, are a vital force In realizing the vision of the Visual and 
Performing Arts Framework. 

Source: Peter Hodges 

Merced City School Distria 
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CHAPTER VI: MAKING 
IT BETTER 



Evaluation/Reassessment 

Now the arts ediK:atlon program is implemented and it is time to 
con^der making some char es and additions. There has been 
feedback from teachers, stuc. ts, parents and administrators about 
the new or improved arts programs. The next stage will be easier 
because there are cxperienc^i committee members who believe that 
arts really count in the total oiucation of all students. It has been 
demonstrated that arts experiences improve the education of students. 

As the structured, ongoing evaluation of yow visual and performing 
arts program continues, a general profile of what is still needed and 
what wouW revitalize the prc^ram will become evident. There are 
two areas to consider in making the arts programs better: 1) 
evaluation/reassessment, and 2) revision and expansion. 

The Implementfrig Committee monitors the arts programs and 
keeps tne super&ntendent and board of education updated on its 
progress. As evaluations are completed, questions to ask may 
bTClude: 

■ What been effective and successful? 

■ Has a second program assessment been completed jusing the 
first assessment as a baselfrie for comparison)? 

• Whett factor or f&ctors contributed to the success of the program? 

• What Ideas have not succeeded as well as expected? 

• Are ail parts of the biltiai plan as effective as hoped? 

■ Which people/resources have been partlcularfy effective? 
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Revision and Expansion 



As both the positive and negative aspects of the program are 
assessed, areas in which revisions and expansions are needed wiil 
become evident. 

Quesifons to ask as you determine areas that need revision and 
those that need to tje expand^ ma/ bKfucte 

• istheprogr^f!rni^bip(acesott>atyCKjafe>readyU}moveon 
to the second cycle pismbig? 

• Have all four arts discipf^ t>een addressed through aH four 
Fr»nework components at all grade levels for all students? 

« V(^il expaiskHi now strer^thai or dHiite tfie curmit program? 

• Have changing demografMik:$ in yc^ district created a need for 
ch^ges in the aits programs? 

> Does your professiorvrt developmer^ program reflect any 

changing needs? 
■ VC^newfinanci2ri and human resourcesvvia be rieeded and are 

available to expand the program? 

After conducting a second ass^sment and consickring qi^stions 
such as those above, additional program goals and tasks will become 
evident. Members of the Implementing Committee may be called 
upon to form a new Planning Committee and the cycte be^ns again. 
A new plan and a new tin^Une for implementation are enveloped. 
Even as you expand and revise, you continue to focus on the oricilnal 
goal of providing a quality visual and performing arts program for all 
students. As stated in the foreword to the Visual and Performing 
Arts Framework, 1988: 



m 

mm 

m 

m 

iil 



Mm 

pi 



"The unanimous conclusion is that the arts are 
essential in the education of our children. The 
stage is set, the cue has been given, and it is time 
for the arts to play center stage, " 
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State Documents Containing 
Information Regarding the Arts 

TTie foltowbig puWteailons are available from the California State Department of 
Educatloa fiureai of Publications, P.O. Box 27 1 . S»:ranento. CA 95802-0271 . 

Visual and Performins Arts Framem>rk for California Pubiic Schools: 
Kindergarten Through Grade Twelve, 1989 

Stren0hmting the Arts in California Schools: A Design for the 
Future 

Mode/ Curriculum Standards^ Grades Nine Through Twelve, Visual 
and Performing Arts, 1985 

Model Curriculum Guide for the Visual and Performing Arts: 
Kindergarten Through Grade Bght (planned puWlcation date, 1990- 



M 

^ Statement on PrepeantUm In theVisuat and Performing Arts Expected 
^ of Entering Freshmen (publication date, 1990) 

Technologsfin the Curriculum, Visual and Performing Arts Resource 



,M Guide, 1987 



Quality Criteria for Elementary Schools: Planning, Implementing, 
Self-Study and Program Quality Review, 1988 



Quality Criteria for Middle Grades: Planning, Implementing, Self- 
ll^p Study and Program Quality Review, 1988 



Quality Criteria for High Schools: Planning, Implementing, Self- 



m 

- - _ wr 

1^ Study and Program Quality Review, 1988 

mi^ Caught in the Middle: Educational Reform for Young Adolescents 



$M In California Public Schools, 1987 



1^ Instructional Materials Approved for Legal Compliance (published 
annually) 



Prfcc Ust and Order Form for Art and Music Instructional Materials 

(State Adoption Materials), 1990 
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Appendtx 1, continued 



Recent California Reports 
on Arts Education 

Strengthening the Arts in California ScIwoIk A Design for the 
Future 

California State Departm^t of Educatkm ii^> ;aN^ 

Arts Education AcMsoiy Committee 

Histoiy-Sodal Sden^ 2md Visual and Perfomning Arts Unit 

P.O. Box 944272 

Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 

(916)322-3064 

Art Is Education 

California Arts Cwawil Arts in Education Task Force 
The California Arts Council 

1901 Broadway, Suite A Jt^'sj 
Sacramento, CA 95818 'It 
(916)445-1530 

Arts Eduction In Gttlfomio: Thriving or Surviving? 

California State Assembly Speaker's Task Force on Arts Education f ; 

Assembly Office of Research 
Joint Pid)lteations 

State Capitd - Box 942849 $ 
Sacramento, CA 94249-0001 
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VISUAL & PERFORMING ARTS 

FRAMEWORK FOR 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 
* KINDERGARTEN THROUGH 
GRADE TWELVE 

Fundamcntai components of all Instruction in the arts: 

■ AESTHETIC PERCEPTION — heightened perception provides 
stimulus for imagination and creativity and has an impaa on all 
learning. 

■ CREATIVE EXPRESSION — expression in the arts includes 
originating, creating, performing and interpreting. 

■ ARTS HERITAGE — the study of the arts within cultural 
contexts develops a broad base for understanding creative 
artists, their works, their evolution and their effects on society 
in the past and future. 



■ AESTHETIC VALUING — development of aesthetic values 
enriches life as awareness and response to beauty in all of its 
forms Increase. 



GOALS, OBJECTIVES AND TEACHING ACTIVITIES FOR EACH 
OF THE DISCIPUNES ARETO BE ORGANIZED AROUND THESE 



^ FOUR COIVIPONENTS. 
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Appendix U, continued 



MODEL CURRICULUM STANDARDS 

FOR mE 

VISUAL & PERFORMING ARTSs * 
GRADES NINE THROUGH TWELVE 



I. The arts teach students a common core 
of knowledge 

The arts, like other areas of the curriculum, possess the 
content of discrete disciplines. They also reflect and 
transmit a core of knowledge that transcends subject 
areas. 



2. Students are learning that the arts provide a means of 
nonverbai communication. 

3. Students are developing insights into how the arts have 
been used to express universal concepts. 

4. Studer -.-js are experiencing Important styles in dance, drama/ 
theatre, music and visual arts in the Western and non- 
Western traditions. 

5. Students are leaming that the arts enhance and reinforce 
concepts and ideas in other subject areas. 



1 . Students are leaming that social, political, economic and 
technological events have influenced the development of 
artistic styles. ^.^4^ 
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II. The arts connect students to their cultural 
heritage 

The arts transmit an understanding of ourselves, our 
common heritage and our diverse cultural traditions. 

1 . Students are gaining deeper insights into the role the arts 
have in the development of world cultures. 

2. Students are learning that the arts contribute to the 
ceremonies and ceiebratloi is of the world's cultures. 

3. Students are learning that artists reflect the ideals and 
values of their own cultures. 



Si ^' ^^"^^^ a*"® learning to appreciate that American culture is 

* influenced by the artistic contributions of various ethnic 

groups. 



5. Students are learning that their own ideals and values can 
be communicated through the arts. 
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Appendix H, continued 



III. The arts develop and refine students' 
sensibilities 

The arts have, as a primary focus, the education of 
students' sensibilities leading to Improvements In the 
aesthetic quality of life. 

1 . Saidents are expanding and refining skills, concepts and 
knowledgethatenablethem to make aesthetic judgments. 

2. Students are developing and refining kinesthetic, aural, 
tactile and visual sensibilities through artistic processes. 

3. Sensory responses of students are being intensified to 
such an extent that they can more fully appreciate and 
enjoy works in the arts. 

4. Students are learning that the arts communicate 
expressive content and elicit a related emotional response. 

5. Students are using higher-order thinking skills as they 
observe unique interrelationships in art and nature. 



Si 
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IV. The arts enable students to express their own 
creativity and experience exaltation, 
satisfaction and accomplishment 

The arts provide a means for students to express their 
own creativity and opportunities for nurturing aesthetic 
experiences. As students engage in the study of the arts, 
they master sidlis and techniques that make possible the 
self-expression and creativity that can bring moments of 
exaltation to their lives, as well as satisfaaion and 
feelings of accomplishment. 

1 . Students are engaging in creative activities that help them 
achieve personal insight, emotional satisfaction and 
spiritual nourishment. 

2. Student; are learning to value their own efforts to thinic 
Imaginatively through experiences in the arts. 

3. Students are engaging In creative activities which enable 
them to transform personal and group experiences into 
original artworks. 

4. Students are engaging in activities directed toward the 
refinement and mastery of artistic skills and perfonnance/ 
production techniq* es. 

5. Students are engaging In activities which promote their 
understanding of the arts for lifelong involvement, 
including the potential for careers. 
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Appendix U, continued 



MODEL CURRICULUM GUIDELINES 
FOR THE VISUAL AND 
PERFORMING ARTS 



I. Aesthetic Perception 



Instructtip in theira and strengthens students' 

awarefl^ J^Jae||p|t^ In their world. Students 

use a^lpeiii^^illl^^ af il||jKis fpr understanding and 
creating vfsUctf^d^ ' 



Guidelines: 



1. Students increase their perception of sertsbry qualities 
through visual, tactile, auditory and kinesthetic experiences. 

2. Students identify and use appropriate vocabulary to describe 
each art form. 

3. Students become aware of and respond to the 
communicative potential of the arts. 

4. Students use perceptual skills to experience, create, 
understand and evaluate the arts and the environment. 

5. Students use general thinking skliis, such as categorizing 
and decoding, lu heighten pp-'-°ption. 
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Appendix U, continued 



II. Creative Expression 

The arts provide avenues for students to express tlieir own 
creativity and to experience satisfaction, accomplishment 
and Joy. Mistic expression includes originating, creating 
and Interpreting. Knowledge of the structure, language, 
and skills of the arts are fundamental for artistic 
communication and expression. 

Guidelines: 



1. 



Students develop and^^gani and knowledge 

necessary for ©jpresslon?p<? coilftunication in the arts. 



1 2. S|;dg|««|i «g|ilflrts experiences which 
li p«»«^IS»iS»sl» satisfaction, as well as 



S of their own and ott.w.. 

PI acciSimlfinm^nt^ 

1^ 



3. Students engage in purposeful arts activities which require 
creative problem solving and often result in unique solutions. 



4. Students examine and create works in the arts based on 
three sources of inspiration: observations of the world, 
remembered experiences and imagination. 

5. Students transform ideas, feelings and values into artistic 
forms. 
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1. Students increase their knowledge as they examine, 
compare, recc^nize and investigate the arts and artists, 
past and preslnK . 

2. Students ieam rfiat the arts are a vital part of ceremonies. 



5. Students discover that the arts of diverse cultures have 



III 



III. Arts Heritage ||| 

The arts reflect and record the past and present, convey 
diverse cultural traditions, and facilitate understanding 
of one's cultural heritage. 

Mil 

Guidelines: 



rituals aihd celebratlbirTs of world cultures, ■ , . K 



is 



3. Students recognize the'rofe of^^rtls^^^ In 
reflecting and recording their times and in sh$i])ihg v£/orld 
views. ^ 

mm. 

4. Students learn that the culture of the United States is |i| 
influenced by the artistic contributions ofmen and women |p 
of all ages and many ethnic groups 



dealt with common themes throughout the ages. ||l 
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IV. Aesthetic Valuing 



Instruction in the arts develops aesthetic values and 
PI provides criteria for malcing informed responses and 

III Judgments about the arts, nature and objects In the 

environment 



K Guidelines: 

mm 



I . Students employ thinking skills such as observation, 
discrimination, comparison anc0maginati^^^^ in making 
judgments. ..v^-A ' 



2. Students Aisil^|^i\^^^ content 
and:;|^hnipe^t^ 

3. St||g0i^||it||||fe meaning of artworks based on 



ae|J||^:lhiracteristics and subject matter in relation to 



Hi per^ri^i. community and cultural values. 



4. Students investigate and recognize the purposes of works 
in the arts. 

5. Students develop values which lead to lifelong involvement 
in the arts. 
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VISUAL AND 
PERFORMING ARTS 
PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 
FORMS FOR DISTRICT OR 
SCHOOL USE 

These forms include seven categories for assessment, each with a 
scale for scoring. They indiKk cuniculum, instruction, staff 
de\«!opn^t, resources, program support and Implementation, and 
program evaluation. The observer is provided with effective and 
ineffective example within each category. At the end of each 
category, there is a space provided to complete a narrative of the 
program observation which details specific strengths or areas of 
need. 

Note to Obserwers: Base your assessment of the current arts programs (dance, 
drama/theatre, mu*:, and visual arts) in your schooKs) upon ti)e content and 
cuniculum outlined in the California State IJepartmait of EducatiOT Visual and 
Performing Arts Framework for California Public Schools: Kindergarten 
Through Grade Twelue; ±e Model Curriculum Standards Grades Nine Through 
Twelve. Visual and Performing Arts; the Model Curriculum Guide for the 
Visual and Performing Arts, Kindergarten Through Grade Eight-, and the 
Program Qua/lty Review Criteria for Eementary, Middle and Secondaiy Grades. 
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VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 
PROGRAM ASSESSMENT FORM 

— Curriculum — 

District or School Name 



Grade Levels Observer's Position 



iPFfOWi 










IPIIPFiCnYl 














The visual and performing arts 
curriculum is aligned with the State 
Framework and includes c«sthetic 


1 


1 


1 


1 


The arts curriculum is developed 
for music and visual arts only and is 
based solely on production/ 
fxrformance. 


perception, creative expression, 
historical and cultural ^witage, and 
aesthetic valuing. 


1 


1 


3 


4 


The arts are part of the core 
curriculum for all students. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


The delivery of the comprehensive, 
written, sequential arts curriculum 
to aH students is optional and 
depends on teacher interest. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


The comprehensive, vwitten, 
scCjUcnuai vtslkH anu p€i lui filing 
arts curriculum for each arts 


1 


1 


1 


1 


The 2tfts curriculum consists of 
lessons that are not sequential ana 
comprehensive in twms of the 
Framewori^ 9-1 2 Model 
Curriculum Standards, or K-8 
Model Curriculum Guide. 


discipline is systematic and 
aticulated through the grade 
levels. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Dance, drama/theatre, music and 
the visual arts are taught both as 
discrete disciplines, as well as 
integrated with each other and 
correlated with other subject areas. 


1 


—L. 


1 


1 


The arts are taught only as 
separate disciprfirws with no 
connection to other arts disciplines 
or other curricular areas. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Students expand their cultural 
literacy through the four arts 
components as they study and 
interact with works in the arts and 
great artists from tiiroughKJUt the 
worid in each of the disciplines. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Encounters with great works in the 
arts and artists are incidental to the 


1 


2 


3 


4 


curriculum and draw primarily 
from Western European worics. 
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Appendix Ul, continued 



VISUAL AND PERFORMIiiG ARTS 
PROGRAM ASSnSMIilT FORM 

— Instruction — 

District or School Name 



Grade Levels Observer's Pesltlofl 



imCTM mmwncrwu 


Meq^e time S provided h me InsmwicOTrt day fte" every 
ek»menta»y student to receive ^nxlton in fr« arts every 
year. ^1 rrtddte school snxtents t^ a oxjrse in c»>e or 
more of the arts. All high school s&iderts take we year of 
In-depm study In of the vteial pertor^ 
have the oppofti^^ to take adwo^Ked causes. 


Eterr«ntary stucter^ rec^« inaruaion in 
the arts <^)en<Srg on tesKzh^ discretion 
III! »>d ocpertise. MWcfle school stL«Jents may 

1 ' L s i elect »i arts cour« or have no arts. High 

sdwrf mKJents rec^ arts instrwtton 
w^y y th»e is tirro in ti^ schedule and 
0^ elect to tawa cwjfse. 


AH saidents, indtKSrg those with special neecS, are 
involved In le»nlr>g experiences in which t»i«y ©tpress 
themselves creativefytrvough the both vertally and 
nonvertc^. 


1 S • 4 exclude them from the arts program. 


Teachers ernpky various teachirq fTWhods thstt alto^ 
students an opportiBiity to expertence more than cme ^ 
discipline »id emf^size the ctevetopment of basic am 
sidHs. 


1 j 1 1 The arts sh^ taight ony as discrete 

|— t jj J cfisdplines with no integration of ttie arts 

^ or correlatkDn to other subject areas. 


Students, with feedback from the teacfier ^ peers, 
©cercl« ju<^ment and cfiscrfrrtnatton ttroi^ an andysis of 
the criteria for excellence wftWn ihe arts disdpilne and apply 
these criteria as they ev^jate thdr own eristic 
performances, worte and conpo^ra on a regular basis. 


Stuctents' worits In ti^ arts are graded by 
1 1 1 1 t^elfi^^hefvvithf^oooclomJn^fftf 

1 S S 4 ir^eracti\« critique arti indi\ridual 
reflection. 


Teachers create a comfona^ environment for the stuients 
thrwgh modeling and questioning iechnJqi», ara 
erKourage risk-tattng, reasorarg and cre^ty. 


1 1 1 1 Arts induction rec^res itud^nr^ rn 
1 z 1 4 r^icateratf^r than explore and create. 


Students are engs^ed in visual ^ pertbrn^ng arts acti^fities 
in the school and wkrtn the coirminliy, inchxtetg 
^terrding a varwty of perfbnrwKes; visiting museums; and 
participating in experiences brtxjght to scnool by artists, arts 
providers, touring groups, or artists in residence. 


J Few of^^jrturuttes are provided for 

1 ! 1 1 siuctents toexDeri«Tcethe;^frsriiJKirtAftf 

1 2 S 4 the classroom or to interact with and learn 
from arts professionals. 


StiKtents with promising t^t or demon$»ated imerest are 
atWitionafly coached to pusue the arts by participating m 
as$emt>lJes, stucfio or stage experierKes, indivicSiai or group 
performances, and visual arts exhibits. 


1 1 1 1 There are no opportunities provkled for 

j k i i students with special interest or talent in 

* • • tf^ans. 


There is flexibility ^d creativity ri the school schedt^ to 
aflow for arts classes <Ajrirrg the regular schCK)l dsy, in other 
tin^ frames and at other luxations, as well as wim i variety 
of people such as artists. 


1 I 1 Arts courses are lim'tfpd ro ^hnrr rimA 
1 2 B 4 frames within the school day. 
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VISUAL AND PERFOIliyilNO ARTS 
PROGRAM ASSESSMENT FORM 

— ' Professional Development 

District or School Mame 



Grade Levels Observer's Position 



■mcnvK 










INIFFICnVi 


Through a planned professional 
development program all staff 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Only teachers who show a special 
interest in tiie arts participate in 
professional development. 


memtjers become more 
knowledgeable about the arts. 


1 


2 


3 




Arts instructors increase ttieir skill 
tfirough a ccHlabcs^tively planned 

jiiciii wi«rvciw|»^ 1 id ii ^iUUfcifii* 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Arts instruct<xs are left on frieir 
own and ha\« no oji^sortunity for 
input when planning a 
pruicaxui tot acvcioprnenk 
program. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


School-site administrators provide 
release time for profesaaial 
development and program 
planning including grant writing, 
school visitations, coliegial 
coaching and evaluation. 


1 


I 


1 


1 


Professional development occurs 
after school or on weekends and 


1 


2 


3 


4 


there is no planrted follow-up to 
workshops. 


Teachers and administratcrs are 
provided with ttie resources and 
time to attend professiaTal 
development institutes and 
ongoing workshops. 


i 


1 


1 


1 


Staff members who want to 
participate in institutes and 
in-depth wc^hops must do so on 
their own time and at their cwn 
expense. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


NARRATIVI ON STATUS OP CURRINT PROGRAM 
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Appendix Ul, continued 



VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 
PROGRAM ASSISSMBNT FORM 

— Resources — 

District or School Name 



Grade Levels Observer's Position 



IffrMiftVl iwppggwvg 


Students have access to a vM<te variety erf nr«^ 
instruments, high<^ialjty arts rr^eriais. equiprrcnt for the 


1 


1 


1 


1 


A<rts meKeHats are purcMased oi the basis 
<rf price father than need or ouaiity. There 
15 no sysvOTi ror provfOir^ siuoenis access 
to musica) Insmjnmts. Darxeand 
ttwc^ equlpmer^ ae mbilmal. 


l^-odLKition of artworks, dwce apj-araius, ara baste 
techrtca equipment necessa^ for theatre j^ockiction. 


1 


1 


a 


4 


Mateil^s, ec^ipment ^nd space are safe and in good 
cofKtdion, 


1 


1 


t 

-i- 


1 


Teacfws have noc been msKte aware trf 
tne towc art ai|^>iy leghlaticn and there \% 
no system fSw maint^fe^ and repairir^ 
arts equ^sment 








-i 


TT^re fs aoorosxiate tsa^ir^ tr&r^ fhr r<f rHo ^rtc 
each schoc^ site; storage facHffles, adequate materials and 
equif^nent are provided. 


1 


1 


4- 


1 


Alts instruction occurs bi ^^f^ropriate 
space with irwtequae materials, 
ec^ipment st<^a^. 








• 


The aivice erf am spedafl«s and artists is employed in the 
s^ection erf appropri^tte materials, etjjiprr^t and feK:iiJttes. 


V- 


4- 




-J 


Rjndw^g qH^^ materials and 
et^jij^nent Is d^e Oiroi^h a central 




2 


• 


4 


warwcHiW oy a ouy^ vwro rnay have little 
urnimi^iOirTg or tne arts programs 
requlPOTients. 


The stateadopied Ins&uctional materlate. school Bbrary and 
other distrfct and local resources p'ovide stulenis ma 
teachers i4>tt><Sate arts irrstajction and reference materials 
in a variety erf media. 


1 


1 


1 




Teachers rmist rely on their own resource 
materials fi, the arts— the distrfct does not 


1 


2 


s 




^ofH music C€ arts texteoc^ or provide 
funding for c^er instrxxtlonal materials. 


The necessary firenclaf. human and f^jysicai resources r<^ 
arts instniction are secured through me joint efforts <rf the 
leactws, admlnistiBtors. dtoxt personr^. parerrts, 
comrrxinrty nr^bers. ^sts and org^^to^ions. 




1 


4- 




Resources fw the arts rely on special 
fijnd-^sSsing. 




2 






The arts programs utUire cc»r)fTwiity ^ proNrtders, artists, 
and arts resources to enhance the entity of the planned 
program. 


1 

1 


1 

2 


1 

■ 


4 


The arts programs re^ soie^ on if^ 
cla^room or arts teachers. 


Community suppon is derronstrated by parent invoJvement 1 
in arts aaivities. 1 


1., 
2 


• 


1 


Parents are not airveyed fc^^ their interest 
or their ©cpertlse, included in the arts or 
provided 0(^>ortunlttes for InvcA^ent in 
the arts fyograms. 


Students atter»d arts-related events in the community. 


1 


1 


1 


1 


FtekJ trips to arts-related events are not 


1 


2 


2 


4 


provided. 
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Appendix HI, continued 



VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 
PROGRAM ASSESSMENT FORM 

— Program Support — 
and Implementation 



District or School Name. 
Grade Levels 



Observer's Position 



KPPBCnVB 



The distria supports the arts 
programs through a 
board-adopted policy. 



I ! L 

12 3 



Support for the arts programs 
depends on efforts at individual 
school sites. 



There is a comprehensive 
board-adopted plan for 
impriementing all of the arts and for |_ 
frie use of district school and 1 
community resources for the arts 
jw'ograms. 



J L 



The arts programs c*re not 
planned — they rely on the interest 
of a few individuals. 



Administrators, guidance staff and 
teachen. are periCHjicaliy updated 
on ttie goals, implementation, and . 
evaluation of the arts programs 
plan. 



I I i I 



There is little communication 
among the staff and community 
concerning implementation of the 
arts programs plan. 



NARRATIVK ON STATUS OF CURRENT PROGRAM 
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Appendix III, continued 



VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 
PROGRAM ASSESSMENT FORM 

— Program Evaluation — 



District or Scitooi Name. 
Grade Levels 



Obseiver's i>osition 



mrwmcTwm 



There is a variety of measures used 
for student assessment In the arts 
including attitudinal surveys, 
teacher observations of 
performances/products, critiques, 
and teacher-developed tests. 



J i__i 



Instruments for assessing the arts 
are not available to teachers or 
administrators. 



Data collected for program 
assessment reflects varied aspects 
of the program including the time 
students are spending in the arts; 
the extent of support and 
participation; training of teaching 
staff; time allcxated for professional 
development; and use of 
community resources. 



J L 



There is no system for collecting 
data or reporting information on 
the arts {programs that could be 
used for assessment purposei.. 



NARRATIVE ON STATUS OF CURRENT PROGRAM 
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Appendix IV 

DISTRICT-LEVEL INVENTORY WORKSHEET 

(This should be a listing of what is provided to ail schools through the District s Central Office.) 



Human Resources 

(Con»fitant«, Specialists, Mcnton;. etc.) 


Location / Time Available 



































Professional Materials 


Location / Time Available 



























Technology Resources 


Location / Time Available 
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Appendix IV, continued 



COUNTY-LEVEL INVENTORY WORKSHEET 



Himim Rcsouices 

{Comuttvttx, SfMciaHsts} 


Location / Time Available 















Professional Resources 


Location / Time AvaHaMe 















Teclmology Resources 


Location / Time Available 








/ 







Ordering Procedure 
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Appendix IV, continued 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

INVENTORY 



Local Consoftiuiii 

Avi^til* Seivicas 


Contact Person 



























The Califomia Arts Project 

AvaiMMe Services 


Contact Person 




































Professional Growth Opportunities 


Location /Time 
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Appendix IV, continued 



COMMUNITY ARTS 
RESOURCES INVENTORY 

TTjIs resource inventoiy Is an effective way to explore arts education resources so they can be 
used immediately, both for the committee's Informatlwi and In the planning process. 



Otiicr School Disttlets 

What programs in other distiicts mt^t bo Inttresting to taiv«tigafiB7 
TomactPerson Address / Ciiy / Zip ^""TSephcme 

Routts / Notes 



Contact Person Addr«s / Ci^ / Zip Teiephc^e 

Results / Notes 



Contact Person Address / City / Zip Telephone 

R^ults / Notes — ^^^^—^^^^^^.^^.^.^.^^ 



Alts Programs (local or raglonol) 

What progrsms tn your area might be interesting to Investigate? 

Contact Person Address / City / Zip Telephone 

Rsuits / Notes 



Contact Person Address / City / Zip Telephone 

Results / Notes — — 



Contaa Person Address / City / Zip Telephone 

Results / Notes 
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Appendix JV, continued 



COMMUNITY ARTS RESOURCES INVENTORY, continued 



Htonaii RescKiives 

list persom with «tt imowiecrgs antf otlim assoclmed wiM 

contaa Person ' Adtiress / dky / iip tdepnone 
i^esultt / Notes ■ 



Contaa Person Address / City / Zip Telephone 
(Jesuits / Notes ~ ' ■ 



contact Person ^Oress > dny / iip Telephone 

Results / Nota 



Organizations 

ttffiatregtenal cy staowwdcteofganteattonsmrghtprovlde^ m people; ideas or funds? 

State Dept. or Education Contact Person ^dress / dtiy / Zip telephone 

Results / Notes ' • 



Tho CA AfU Projact Contact Person /Wdress / ciity / Zip Yetephone 
Results / Notes • — ■ ■ ■ — 



CA Allianco for Arts Ed. Contact Person Address / City / Zip Telephone 

Results / Notes "~ - ■ ■ — 



CA Aru Council Contact Person 
Results / Notes 



Address / City / Zip 



Telc^Tonc 
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Appendix N, continued 



COMMUNITY ARTS RISOURCIS INVINTORY, continued 



Local TIc-lns 




Arts proorams itftouW estaMlsh toks tiw iocai coimmmlty where approfslate. 


Utt these raMwees Iqf categc^* 




tinivwsity/CMIegcs QmtxtPerscm Addi^ / / Zip 


Telephone 


R^its/ Notes 


Libraries Contact Person Address / Ci^ / Zip 


Telephone 


Results / Nc^es 


Local l%w;^m% / Qvic Evonts Cont%t Person Address / Ci^ / Zip 


Telephone 


Resets / Notes 


Easiness - industry EYonts / Supporters Contact Persc^ Addrp^s / / Zip 


Telephone 


Resuils / Notes 


New^Mpors and Modia Contact Person Address / City / Zip 


Telephone 


Results / Not^ 


Contact Person Address / Ci^ / Zip 


Telephone 


R^lts / Notes 


Cornact Person Address / City / Zip 


Telephone 


Results / Notes 



Reading Materials & References 

List pubRcatlons/cti^unwnU which might assist 
your committee and/or the school program. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



Other Resources 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
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VISUAL & PERFORMING ARTS SAMPLE PROGRAM PLAN 



Distrktor School 



Me. 




mHHsm 



~lii*0iisinui 



TIME 
FRAME 



Human and financial resources should be 
made availaUe to enabte visual and 
pefforming ms progrswro at each of the 
three teveJs— ^emertajy, trtorrnedlate egyd 
secondary— to be effective. 



Continue afl c&s^ visueN ^ peffoni^rig arts progratTb «rK] 
everAs with ^equ^ financial suf^xm. 



Ongp^ 



"SMperintendent 
■Pr^Kipels 
"Oistfkt 
Coofdinaiors 
•/Vts Teacher 



Oigoing 



Visual and Performing Arts insefvlce training 
for K- 1 2 arts* teachers and K-6 cla$$roc»n 
teachers should be a high prtort^. 



Resources to improve and enhance teaciiing 
of the visual arts should be avails to alt 
arts teachers. 



Continue to provkie Nisen/icetraif^ig for visuai and 
pefformhTg arts* teacTwrs |IC-1 2) and classroom teachers |K-6) 
in the following areas: 
V new lechrjology'*— — — — — _____ 

• ctsTTfMler graprtcs 

• vk^fHiimatton 
software programs for music theory 

arts curric^a and b^Iqjm sutgect-matter training 
integrating ^ correiaiing U^atts to c^ier sut^cts 
modd currteuiitfn st£»idards / 9-1 2. Ck4kle K-8 
arts teachers provicMig peer kiservice 
cafeefiuUti 

artist workshops for m t«icheTs |7- 1 2| 



V 
V 
V 
V 



SuptTlnstaK; 

•Disiria 
Coordinaiors 

»M©<of Teachers 
•Ms Pro-am 
Speciafist 



See 
proTessiondl 
devetopmem 
timefine 



Eaatttsh and ej^>and a permanertt home for the Ms Bank: 
V musk: re^urce bbrary 
art s&Jebar^ 

var$ ana otJw media material 
props, co^umes. MgWirq ec^ilpment for drama (K- 1 2} 
surptus cyts materia exchange 



V 



Ongob^ 



•Assistant 
SuptyinstFuc. 

•District lityarlans 



Arts Bar* 
estabHshed 
tyJar^^aiy 



Honzonial and vertical articuUttion ai aU 
tevefe should be strengiher^ed. 



Refine and expand the current artKiUation fxocess, 6^7 and 
8-9, for aU arts teachers to include the dev^opm«t of video 
presentaibns and counsetor awareness. 



Mo cost 
(videcK devirtoped by 
arts teachers) 



Supenrcenctent/ 
hsiructton 



June 



The quality of teachuTg should be dev^ped 
and improved in the visual and peff ormir^ 
arts 



Contact tr^ CaJifcHnia Ms Project. 

Contiruie to work with Professic^ Devetopmem to be 
included m SpecW h-qjeas and Mentor Teacher Programs 



Based on services 
No cost 



•Assfitant 

Supt^/lmoruc 
•Prbx:^>s^ 
>l^ofessk>nal 
Devetopmem 
at District £. 
Coumy 



Ongoing 
commu> 
cation 



i 

I 

< 
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VISUAL Jk nERFOmilliG Atn% SAWmJE PROORMI TCAN, contiiiiMKl 

















iiiii^ 




Adequate matenai rescH«xes shoiM be 
provided fc^- afi classes. 


supf^ ec^^pii^ ri^Btr 

eqi^xnem 

V ri^^e iiHisicid b^runi^fUs^ eqi^)fi^ 
classes^ tiage sets and prochictloriequ^Tin^ 

V puchsneec^i^smem carts for travi^^ 
teachers, acoustics sM(s, portable s&ig^ and 

V consumable suf^^ 

V d^e/^DovemerV recofdNigs, txxHcs, etc. 


Distriafmds 


•n^nmg 
Corrwi«iee& 
AcVbory Group 


Plan 
developed 
by February 


Facilitate greater pultM awareness of the 
arts «i the scfwols. 


Expand pBot program cfa bu^ness/educatfon partnersh^ 
to c&(^ ^tworfc ^ the c<mwnur%. 


Special fmdrtg 


•Arts Program 
Sped^ 


June 


ProN^de adequate ac^tnfstrcOfve and ctefical 
resources for ati the arts programs. 


Provkle a ftjtt4km pro-am special for the visuai 1^ 
balance the existing position ^ performing am 


Distfict fUxft 


•&ipe^^en(ter« 
•Currici4um 
t»ector 


Sept^t)er 



8 

a 
c 

s. 















Adequate space/facilities for arts Instruction 
should tx provided. 


tmttate a study to determine the facility rteeds f<x Vhe visual and 
performing am classes jK- 1 2). 


No cost 


■Planntng arxl/of 
bnfriernen^ 
Commtttee£i 
AcMsors 


by March 


Select and fxirchase arts textbooks as the 
r>eed ts established. 


Puchase music t&atxx)i(s and am education materi^ds for 
grades 2-6, 

V a class set for each gr^ level 2^ 

V two class sets fw the ten lar^ schcx)ls 

V visuals ar^ rhythm in^runents for grades K'l 


tottery furxJing 
Textbook funcB 


•Textbook Pik)t 
Commtttee 
•Curriculum 

Dbector 
•AmProgrm 
^>ecialist 


t3y May 


Class size in art> rooms should be 
appropriate for the aaivrty. space and safely 
factors, 


Determine the optimal class size for drama and visual arts 
classes. 9-12. 


District funds 


•^plementing 

Comrr^ee 
•High School Arts 
Dept. Ch<«rs 


by April 



VISUJU. & nRrORMING ARTS SAMPU PIKHUIMI FLAN, conUnaMl 




TIME 



bisure that ait studeras are provkied with 
am classes ai eacn grade tewJ K-12. 



Bcptore the potersial of a one^ear rec^* 
pertomilng art high school graduatton. 



No cost 
Dteiria funds 



Dtrector 

Commtttee 
•DepL Chairs 



by May 



AB eJementafy students sh<Hild partldpale hi 
a batic arts program as set forth In tTw St^e 
Framework and tte Moctel Curicukjm 
Guidelines. 



Exptore the feasMa% of pioviding iiaveH^ 
spedattsts tn every etememary schort. 



CMstrkt funds 



•Assiaam 
SuptTirmaicticNi 
•Oes^n&ted 

Persomet 



by June 



Drama and dance opportunities fc^ stuJents 
KS shoi^ be dev^oped. 



Explore the feasJbilily of provkJing drama and d^e urwts 
ana/or classes K-^. 



Ntocost 



•Community 
Resource Pec^ 
•lmpiefTOr«)r>g 

CcmiTMtee 



by February 













(QOAU 


IMHJlMENT^dN TA$|€ 






TIME 
FRAME 


<^dequate resource personnel should be 
provided for each arts discipline. 


Hire a hatf-iiiw drama and half-time dance resource teacher. 


CWa funds 
srnKJrtes 
Special funding 


•Si4>erinierKient 
•Cunrlcutum 

Dhreaor 
•^s Program 
Speciattst 


Jtnuary 


Continue to provide updated visual 
resouces for ans teachers. 


Research, pilot and purchase videos, films and other resources. 


SIP 

Distria funds 


• Arts Progrc»i 
^)eci^ 


Ongoing 


New prografTK in the arts should tie 
developed as a need is e^tilished. 


Implanent Aitist-ln^tesidence programs. 


l>SrM funds 
Special h^idrig 


•Arts ftiogram 

^3eci^ 
•Special Projects 
Director 


Ongotng 
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Ongoing costs - costs paid from district funds on a cortimir^ t>asis 
District funding - costs paid from distort fmds that wM incre^ as the goal 
rs implemented 

so 



special funding - costs funded l^H^ough grants arid parent organizations 
Mo cost - no fun(ing necess^ from any sotrce 



a 
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Seiren-Year Curriculum Implementation Cycle 

Visual and Performing Arts 



M 

2 



t 

HI 



PHASf I 

Awar«ntsi 

Yfear 1 



Create awareness of vahje and 
importance of visual and 
performing arts educatton and 
the FramevMMl( 



Attend Framework conferences 



Year 2-3 



instructkmai materials, staff devek^nnent 
Pton "what dxMM be" 
Aik^ fission # VKI goal staianent 



Identiiy commtttees;. parUdpfr^ 
CiMect data via surw^ bteivtev^ etc. 
EstabOsharts cufrtci^um 
Meet tnstoKtk^ nratefiats 
Determine itrJl devetopment needs 
Att^rrd '.^Kt^CMotyfUMe staff 

devetopmeni conferenriis 
Align distria aurkiibmi with stale 

documents 
Dcvetop misslan and ^>£ri st^ement 
Adof^ policy 



•State Dep^bnent ot Education 
•CourAy/Staie Steering 

Commlitee 
•Cayfornia Arts Project 



^Board 

■Superintendent 
•Site principsri 
•Key te^^iers 
•Arts spe:Uyists 
■Arts mentors 

•Resource and support staff 
■Arts pro\^ers 

■Interested pf^ents and stiKier^ wtien 
aopropriate 



fHiliPslll': 

Year 4-5 



Imf^ement (^ned tnstructk^ 
prolan 



■Continue ongcring staff 

deveto|»rara 
■Contim^ cunfciAim reflnerr^nt 
■iderttif^ pro^md evatuirtton 

fH'ocess 

■AdJuA pro-am as needed to meet 
go^ 

•Plan mofttorlng actiWttes for years 
6*7 



■Prto>dpate 
■Teachers 

■Resource and support staff 
■ Mentor Teachefs 
■Arts spedaUsts 
■Arts pravkiers 

■Local community arts resotirces 



i;iPI1ASE-|V . 

YearW 



ConOnw to Implement 
hnstructtoreM pro-am 



■COTtinue evaluation 
■Modify pro-am based on 
evaluation 



•Prtndp^ 
■Teachm 

•i^oi»ce and support staff 
■Mentor Teadiers 
■Arts ^sediriists 
■Arts providers 

■Local communis arts rescairces 



1^ 

I 



Vi 

m 

M 

e 

9 
0 

M 

u 
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•Visual and Performing Arts 

Framework K*) 2 
■Model Curriculum Standards & 

Gutdp 



SDE ciOTteuhtm resource docummts 
■Visual and Performing Arts Framework 
K-t2 

■Model Currkulum tondards 9*1 2 
■Model Currtoilum Gukte K-8 

pkis — 
■Program Qu^ty Review 
■Expect^ion Statemertt 
■Strer^thening the Arts ki Calif. Schools: 
A Design for the Future 



■SDE ^Mory-Soclai Science ar^J 
Vistial and Performing Arts Unit 
{916] 322 3064 

■Count)'^tate Steering Committee 

■Cour^ Offkres ot Education 

■ RegkKial consortia 

•CaRforr^ Arts Project Trainers 

■instltuttor^ of h^her educatton 

•Arts providers 

•Community arts organizations 



•SDE History-Social Science and 
Visual and Performing Arts Unit 
(916) 322-3064 

'Cour^/St^tte Peering Committee 

•CcHirtty C^es of Educatk>n 

'Itegton^rt consortia 

»Callforrto Arts Projea Trainers 

'Institutions of Ngher education 

•Arts provklers 

•Community arts organizattons 
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Appendix VII 



BUDGET FUNDING RESOURCES 
FOR ARTS EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

I 

i 

flmi year: July 1 to June 30 



INCOME 






Aenial 
To Date 


Estbnated 
on June 30 


School districts 


$ 


f 


$ 


$ 


Superintendent's office 










Business contributions 










Arts council (In-kind) 










PTA contributions 










State arts council 










Grants 










SIP 










Federal and state income 










Other 










Total income 


$ 




S 


$ 




BJU'Biv^B proaram efflclemlv 




fidgeted 
For Year 


Actual 


Estimatrd 


Salaries 


$ 


i 


$ 


$ 


Consultants 










Artists In Schools 










Professional development for ichool staff 










Shared personnel/office space 










Telephone 










Printinq/duplication 










Promotion 










Local exoense/transDortation (staff) 










Insurance 










Other 










Subtotal 


$ 


$ 


$ 


% 


84 
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Appendix VIII 



CHECKLIST FOR EVALUATING INSTRyCTIOilAL 
MATERIALS FOR THE VISUAL AND PERFORMING ARTS 

Title of Material Grade Level 

Reviewer- Grades Taught 



This checklist is designed to help teachers, schools and districts evaluate instructional materials 
In the visual and performing arts. Materials may come in many forms: textbooks, teacher's 
guides, packages of written materials and prints, films/filmstrips. etc. Although this form has 
been designed primarily to assist in the evaluation of materials developed by publishers, it can 
also be used to evaluate curriculum rr"«terials developed by districts. 

Indicate by circling the appropriate nwnber to wh« extent the following statements apply to the 
Instnjctionai matertals being revtewed. 

4 * Strongly Arjree 3 a Agree 2 s Disagree 1 a Strongly Disagree 0 a Do Not Know 

t 

A. PHILOSOPHY, GOALS AND OBJECTIVES, CONTENT 

1 . There is a clear statement of philosophy that Is consistent with the ^ , « 
district's. 4 3 2 10 

2. The instructional materials reflect the goals, components and 

guidelines found In the Eramcworic for the visual and Ppr forming Art^ 4 3 2 10 
and the Model Currimlum fini^^f 

3. The materials provide opportunities for students to express their own 

creativity through originating, creating and interpreting. 4 3 2 1 0 

4. The materials involve students in problem-solving activities that result ^ -» , « 
in unique solutions. 4 3 2 1 0 

5. The role of artists and performers in shaping and reflecting culture is >, t , « 
presented as meaningful and significant. 4 3 2 1 0 

6. The history of the arts in the United States is a strong compone.it in . ^ . ^ 
the materials. 4 3 2 1 0 



4 3 2 10 



7. The artistic contribution.^; of men and women of all ages and many 
*»*hnic groups are evident throughout the materials. 

inere is evidence of a systematic development of skills and concepts 

which spiral from simple to more complex throughout the levels. 4 3 2 10 

9. The inrtrucTional activities match the objectives. 4 3 2 10 

10. The directions are clear and appropriate for the age of the students. 4 3 2 10 

1 1 . Appropriate vocabulary to describe ideas and concepts in specific art >i ^ i 
forms is used throughout the materials. 4 3 2 10 

erIc 
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Appendix VBI, continued 



1 2. Lessons and units review previous learning, introduce new learning 
and integrate the two in meaningful applications. 

1 3. The materials promote the use of objective criteria for analyzing form, 
content and technique in the arts. 

1 4. The materials encourage obsen^ation. discrimination and comparison 
in making judgments. 



4 3 2 1 0 
4 3 2 10 
4 3 2 1 0 



15. The materials contribute significantly to the understanding of the 4 3 2 1 0 
purposes of works in the art*. 



1 6. The materials present (throughout the text and illustrations) the major 
periods, movements and trends found in tfie arts. 

1 7. The extraordinary people who have made significant contributions in 
the arts are portrayed In the materials. 

18. The materials encourage appreciation of the student's own and 
others' accomplishments In the arts. 

B. PHYSrCAL CHARACTERIST CS 

1. The quality of the materials is such that they will stand up to 
prolonged use and wear. 

2. The table of contents and Index are detailed enough and useful in 
locating parts of the program. 

3. The student edition uses a typeface and type size that are suitable for 
the age of the children using the text. 



4 3 2 10 
4 3 2 10 
4 3 2 10 



4 3 2 10 
4 3 2 10 
4 3 2 10 



4. The illustrations contribute to the understanding of the content. 4 3 2 10 

5. The teacher's edition is well-organized and convenient to use. 4 3 2 10 



6. The format for lessons and units is consistent with essential parts 
clearly labeled and identified. 

7. The instructional materials include quality supportive materials such as: 

a. instructional visuals 4 3 2 10 

b. replicas or reproductions 4 3 2 10 

c. audiotapes or records 4 3 2 10 

d. videotJ^pes 4 3 2 10 

e. overhead transparencies, slides 4 3 2 10 

f. computer-assisted instruction 4 3 2 10 

g. other 4 3 2 10 

(total tne numbefs circled aDove in number seven and 



4 3 2 10 



divide dy seven to estadiish an average) (average) 




Total the numbers from each of the 
twenty-five items in Sections A and B. 

Perfect score would be 1 00. TOTAL 

so 



Appendix IX 



CALIFORNIA ir^TRUCTIONAL 
MATERIALS DISPLAY CENTERS (IMDCs) 



Alameda Cotmty Superhitendent of Schools 
(415) 887-0152 

Califomla Polytechnic State University 

University Ubrary 

San Luis Obispo, CA 93407 

(805) 756-2273 

Caiifomia State Department of Education 
1916)445-2731 

California State University, Chlco 
Meiiam Ubraiy 
Chico. CA 95929-0222 
(916)895-5266 

Contra Costa County Office of Edixatlon 

Educatk^ial Media Services 
77 Santa Bart>ara Road 
Pleasant Hia, CA 94523-421 5 
(415)944-3340 

« Desert Sands Unified School District 
Warehouse 
82219 Martcet Street 
Indio, CA 92201 
1619) 347-8631,6x1.416 

Fresno County Office of Education 
(209) 488-3337 

Glendale Unified School District 
223 North Jackson Street 
Glendale, CA 91206 
(818) 241-31 11, ext. 234 

Humboldt County Schools Ofnce 
(707) 445-7000 

Inyo County Superintendent of Schools 
135 Jacicson Street 
Independence, CA 93526 
1619) 878-2426 

^ Kern County Superintendent of Schools 

5801 Sundale Avenue 
Baicersfieid, CA 93309 
(805) 398-3763 



Los Angeles Unified School District 
(213) 922-6111 

Los Angeles Coimty Office of Educatton 
Professional Reference Center, Room 272 
9300 E. imperial Midway 
Downey, CA 90242-2890 
(213) 922-6359 

Merced County Superintendent of Schools 

Media Center 

632 West 1 3th Street 

Merced. CA 95340 

(209) 385-8361, ext 286 

Monterey Peninsula Unified School District 

540 Ortyon del lisy 
Moiterey, CA 93940 
(408)899-7311 

Oakl»id Unified School District 
314 East 10th Street 
Oakland, CA 94606 
(415)836-8318 

Orange County Department of Education 
(714) 966-4000 

Placer County Office of Education 

360 Nevada Street 
Aui3um. CA 95603 
(916) 889-8020. ext. 6712 

Riverside County Superintendent of Schools 
(714) 788-6530 

Sacramento County Office of Education 
9738 Lincoln Village Drive 
Sacramento, CA 95827 
(916) 366-2574 

San Bernardino County Super^tendent of Schools 

601 North "IH" Street 

San Bernardino, CA 92410-3093 

(714)387-3152 
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Appendix DC, continued 



San Diego County Office of Education 
(619}292-3S00 

San Francixo Unified School District 
1415} S65-9000 

Sm\ Jose State University 

Division of Teacher Education 
Sweeney Hail, #305 
One WsBhlngtwi Square 
San Jose. CA 9Si92 
|408) 924-3601 

San Mateo County Office of Education 
The SMERC Ubrary 
333 IVIa^ Street 
Redv\^x>d Oty. CA 94063 
(415) 363-5466 

Sonoma Coioity Office of Education 
410 Fiscal Drive, Room 1 1 1-£ 
Santa Rosa. CA 95401 
|707) 527-3237 

Stanislaus County Department of Education 
1209) 525-4900 

Tulare County Department of Education 
Educationai Resources Center 
7000 DoeAvsmue 
Visalia. CA 93291 
(209) 651-3031 

University of California, Santa Uarbara 
Currteuium Lab / Literary 
Santa Barbara, CA 93106 
{805)961-3060 

Ventura County Office of Education 
550 Airport Way 
C£Hiiarillo Airport 
Camarilio. CA 93010 
(805) 388-4216 
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Appendix X 



DANCE RESOURCES 



KImbo Educatlpnal 

1 0 North TWrd Avenue 
Long BraTCh. NU 07740 
(800) 631-2187 

dance, fitness, movement books 

Pri niton Book Cmnpany 

P.O. Box 57 
Pemfrigtoa MJ 08534 
1609) 737-8177 

dance video, books, film 

American Alliance for Health, 

Physical Education, Recreation and Dance 

1 900 Association Drive 
»?eston, VA 22091 
|703) 476-3481 

dance video, film. pamph!«s, books 

The Children's Music Center 

2500 Sarrta Monica Blvd. 
S^ta Mo. ilea, CA 90404 
(213) 829-0215 

audiotapes, children's dance and music equipment 
DANCR 

Indiana UniversiQr Audiovisual Center 
Bloomingion. IN 47401 

Viewfinders Catalogue of Uncommon Video 

Vlewfinders, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1665 
Evansion. IL 60204 
|B00) 342-3342 

dance, drama video and film 

The Asia Society 

The VRI Slide Library 

P.O. Box 1208 

Imperial Beach. CA 92032 



Footnotes 

F. Randof Publishers 
1300 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

catalog erf equipment and materials for dance 

Dance Book Club 

1 2 West C^aware A\«nue 
Pennfrigtoa NJ 08534 

dance Ixxjks and videos 

Dance Mart 

Home Crest Station 
P.O. Box 48 ' • 
Brooklyn, NY 1 1 229 • 

dance boote, videos and tapes 

Laban-Bartenleff institute of Movement 
Studies 

31 West 27th Street 
NewYoi1c,NY 10001 
1212) 689-0740 

dance books and videotapes 

Dance Films Association, inc. 

241 East 34ih Street Room 301 
NewYorKNY 10016 

Modem Dance on Film and Video A Catalogue 
Order 3, ISBN 0-3)7-41 58S-3 

put>l!Sh«j ty Dance Filn^ Association (includes a!! dance 
films and videos made) 

The Dance Notation Bureau 

33 West 2 1st Street 
New York, NY 10010 
1212) 807-7899 

catalog of modern and tsallet dance 



ERIC 



Astan dance and diama resources 
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Appendix X, continued 



DRAMA RESOURCES 



Shakesp^re mi Disk 

Hotiow Road 

amton Comers. NY 12514 • 
|914) 266-5705 

tool for teaching, researching and perforrrBng 
Shakespeare 

The Asia Society 

Asim Dance and Drama 
The VRI Slide Ubraiy 
P.O.Box 1208 
Imperial Beach, CA 92032 

slide collection for Asian drama and dance 

Theatre Communications Group 

355 LexingtCMi Avenue 
New York. NY 10017 

publications for theatre and the (performing arts 

The Applause Theatre Book 

Theatre Boolt Publishers 
211 West 7 1st Street 
New York, NY 10023 
1212) 595-4735 

reviews and catalog, piays, boolG jail ages) 

Kai DIb Films Entemational 

P.O. Box 261 

Giendale, CA 91209-0261 
(818) 249-9643 

teaching slide catalog for theatre arts 

AAP Fllm/VIdeo Lending Service 

Contact Film Rental Lit)rary, Media Services 
Continuing Educatton Building 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, KS 66045-2630 
(913) 864-3352 



Drama Books 

134 9th Street 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

{415} 255-0604 

catalog of drama Dooks 

Drama Book Shop, Inc. 

723 7th Avenue 
lsJewYork.NY 10019 

largest nventcwy bocrfcs dnd materials related to 
theatre, plays and educatjonal theaue items 

Anchorage Press 

{International AgerKy of Plays for Young People) 

P.O. Box 8067 

New Orleans. LA 70182 

outstanding mventofy of books, scripts and materials for 
all levels erf child drama, aeative dramatia and 
fxoduction 

Contemporary Drama Service 

Box 457-l<B 

Downers Grove, IL 60515 

scnpts for elementary grades, hard-to-find materials, 
audiovisual materials 

Readers Theatre Script Service 

P.O. Box 178333 
San Diego, CA 92117 

Readers Theatre scripts for all grades and interests 

Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 

440 Park Avenue. South 
NewYOfKNY 10016 
(212; 683-8960 

drama books 



Asian performance and its related disciplines, Asian 
theatre and related arts 
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Appendix X, continued 



Films for tti* Humanities and Sciences, Inc. 

P.O. Box 2053 
Princetoa NJ 08543 
(800) 257-5126 
{609) 452-1128 

dranra, music videos * ' 

Samuai French Theatre Bookshop 

7623 Smset Bivd. 
Hoflywood. CA 90046 
(213) 876^570 

oldest and largest play publisher in the world, maintains 
a bookstore devoted to performing arts (catalog 

Swan Books 

P.O. Box 2498 

fair Date. CA 95628 

|916) 961-8778 

artful atrldgements erf Shakespeare's best-known piays 
(ideal for grades S^) 

Olesen 

1535 Ivar Avenue 
Hollywood, CA 90028 
(213) 461-4631 
(dOO) 331-8897 

theatrical equipment and supplies including mak?up, 
catalog available, sales and rentals 

Musson Theatrical 

890 Walsh Avenue 
Santa Clara, CA 95050 
(408)986^210 " 
(800) 843-2837 

theatrical equipment and supplies for the performing arts 
from makeup to drapes, catalog available, sales and 
rentals 



in 
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ApjpendU X, continued 



Music Resources 



IHIcliatl Bffvnt Publications 

70 Winding Wood Road 
Port Chester. NY 10573 
(800} 942-7632 

musical plays based on other cumcular areas 



Eckroth Music Company 

1221 West Divide 
Bismarck. ND 58501 
(800)437-1762 

iTHJSjcal F^ys, recorder methods, games and activities, 
Orff/Kodaly materials 



educationai audiovisual, inc. 
17 Mart)ie Avenue 
Pleasaitviile. NY 10570 
(800) 431-2196 

videos, filmstrips, recordings for music appreciation and 
rrujsic history 



Formal Fashions, Inc. 

1 500 Weit Drive 
Tempe,AZ 85283 
(8001 528-7909 

choral and instrumental uniforms 



General IMusic Store 

19880 State Une Road 
South Bend, iN 46637 
(800) 348-5003 

autohaips. instruments, recorders risers, games, 
keytxjards 



LMI of Itasca, Illinois 

127 N.Wainut Street 
itasca IL 60143 
(800) 553-3692 

rrRjsic software, instrunents, rrxisic folios, music history 
and appreciation materials, games, etc. 



MMB IMusic, Inc. 

1 0370 Page industriat Bfvd. 
St. I^te. MO 63132 
(314) 427-5660 
(800) 543-3771 

Orff/Kodaly and general mtcic rroterials, professional 
resource litxary materials, records, cassettes 



Music First Express 

ASen^e i^Jenson PU3lications 
P.O. Box 428-M 
NewBerliaWl 53151-0248 
(800) 558-4320 

musical plays, choral music, collections, teaching aids, 
audio and video fx'oducts 



Music for Little People 

Box 1460 

Redway, CA 95560 
(707) 923-3991 
(800) 346-4445 

cassettes, videos, musical instrurr^nts 



National Music Supply 

P.O. Box 14421 

St, Petersburg, FL 33733 

(813)823-6666 

choral music, percussion instruments. OrtT instruments, 
all instruments, music cabinets (very extensive inventory) 
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Anpendix X. continued 



Pcpp«r & Son, Inc. 

P.O. Box 850 

Vafley Forqe. PA 19482-9985 
(800) 345H&296 

chorai music 



Popplers Music Store 

1 23 Demers Avenue 
P.O. Box 398 

Grand Forks, NO 58206-0398 
1800) 437-1755 

i . i^sic and nxskals for children 



Sampson Ayers House of Music 

West 1325 First Avenue 
Spokane, WA 99204 
(8C0I 541-2001 

choral and solo music, computer software, metronomes 



Oscar Sciimldt International and Music 
Education Group 

230 Lexington Drive 
Buffalo Grove IL 60089 
(800) 323-4173 

autoharps, bells, Orff instruments 



Suzuki Musical Instrument Corporation 

P.O. Box 261030 
Sai Diego. CA 92126 
itiOO) 542-6252 

musfcal instruments, hand tDells 



Tains-Witmarfc Music Ubraiy, Inc. 

560 Lexington Avwiue 
NewYorKNY 10022 
(212) 688-2525 
{8001 221-7196 

Broadway rrxisicals 



Wengof Corporation 

P.O. Box 448 

Owatonna, MN 55060-9914 
(800) 533-0393 

portaOle stages, risers, folios, rnusic cabins, music 
stands, acousacal endcsures, etc 



West Music Company 

P.O. Box 5521 
CoraMiie, lA 52241 
(800) 225-0623 

Orffyltodaly/Suruki materials. Weikart dance instrumenc. 
rrujsic ganr«s, tapes, etc. 



Wingcrt-Jones Music 

2026 Broadway. Box 41 9878 
Kansas Qty, MO 64141 
(800) 821-5704 

choral mtEic 
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Appendix X, continued 



SOURCES FOR ART 
REPRODUCTIONS 



Art Image Collection ^ 

(Les Ed^ions L'image de ran. originated in Canada): 
distilbuted by 
Art Image 
P.O. Box 568 

ChampJalaNY 12919-0568 

tiiiny art repnxluctic«ns per grade ( I thrcxjgh 6j. 
45% <^ which artists of Noth Am«ica; set is 
lamin^ed. includes carryrig case and tead^s guicte 

Asian Art Musmim of San Francisco 

Golden Gate Park 

San Francisco. CA 94118 

limited numt)er of reproductions for representaove Asian 
cultures, prints are erf exceptional quality 

Crystal l>ro<iuetions 

Box 12317 
Aspen, CO 81612 

thematic sets of laminated art prints with information on 
art and artists plus guided analysis 

IMaldng FHtends wttli Great WOrics of Art 

AFH Educational Resources 
12021 Wilshire Blvd.. Suite 450 
I OS Angeles, CA 90025 

over 70 reproduaions in kit form with 330-page 
curriculum guide developed by classroom teachers, for 
grades 4-6 

IWetropolltan IMuseum of Art 

255 Gracie Station 
New York, NY 10028 

catalog lists art reproduaions as well as postcards, boons 
and art g^mes 



Mustttm of iMod«m Art 

1 1 West 53rd Street 
New York. NY 10019 

enphasis on art of tt^ 20th century, write for catalog 
which includes prints a^d books 

National Galtety of Art 

PubQcatkMis Sen/ice 

6ih Street & Constitution Avenue. NW 

Wash^on. DC 20565 

catalog erf reproductions includes reproductions of 
paintings, jewelry and sculpture; slides, filmstnps. also 
coniaa Extension Cervice Loan Program 

New Yoric Graphic Society, Ltd. 

P.O. Box 1469 
Greenwich. CT 06836 

higl>qualiiy art reproductions are available at special 
prices for educ^f^rs 

Print Finders 

1 5 Roosevelt Place 
Scarsdate. NY 10583 

specializes in locating hard^o-find posters and prints 

Shonswood Fine Art Reproductions 

27 Glen Road 

Sandy Hook, CT 06482 

inexpensive art reproduaions available unmounted and 
mounted jar. print supplier for a variety of book 
publishers) 

National Art Education Association 

1916 Assoc'stton Drive 
Reston. VA 22091 

excellent source for visual art education books and 
pamphlets including research, curriculum and advocacy, 
instruction 
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Appendix XI 



NATIONAL REPORTS 



Toward Qoilixation: A RejH>rt on Arts 
EducaHon. Washfatgton: National Endowment 
for the Arts, 1988. 

This •report to Congress Is basKl upwi extend research. 
It calls fcMT rra^wed OMnnUtmaTt at natk>nal ami loc^ 
levels for a significant effort, over the next 10 years, 
toward the improven^t of educatkm in the arts. 



Academic Preparetlons in the Arts: Teaching 
for Trm^tion from High School to College. 
The CoUege Entrance Examination Board. 1985. 

The College Board identifies flie \^sual arts as an academic 
subject. Studies in art and intensive preparation in an art 
farm enhance basic skills and provide for important 
leaming. 



What Works: Research about Teaching and 
Learning, from WUliam J. Bennett, Secretary. 
Washington: United States Department of 
Education, 1987. 

A cc^lr .tion of 5 1 research findings indicates what works 
in education. Research si^ests that children who are 
encouraged to draw at an early age learn to compose 
more easily, more effectively, and with greater confidence 
than children who are not encourag«i. 



First Lessons: A Report on Elementary 
Education in America, from William J. Bennett, 
Seoetaty. Washington: Jnited States Deportn«nt 
of Education, 1986. 

An a'.sessir»cnt of elementary education in the Unital 
States includes observations and recommendations for 
improvement. Instruction in art is recomnr^ndcd as an 
integral part c/ every elementary school program. 



Performing Together: The Arts and Education. 
Amortean Assodj^n of Scho(^ Administrators 
Alliance for Arts Education, John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, 1985. 

Creative leacters are needed to meet the challenges of the i 
hjture. Thinking and creative skills cteveloped in the arts ! 
are ideitified as essential. i 



A Kmtionalefor the Arts in Educatfon. Wicke. 
Henry A., Jr. Brooklyn: Packer Collegiate 
Institute. 1982. 

This pape- imsmmends Uie arts as an important part of | 
the elenentary, secondary, and college curriculum and 
lists five reasor^ fliat support the arts in education. 



Art Education, Civilization and the 21st 
Centurin A Researcher's Reflections on the 
National Endowment for the Arts, Report to 
Congress. Wilson, Brent. Reston, Virginia: 
National Art Educatton Association, 1988. | 

This report on art edication in the United States contains I 
sp©:if ic rra>mmendations for improvement of instruction ! 
in the viaial arts. It includes suggestions to establish 
starxiards of minimum knowlaige and skills, reform 
curriculum, develop Instructional resource materials, and 
conduct comprehcTsive evaluation of art programs and 
student cichlcvemant. Additional suggestions are to 
strengthen certification requirements, expand art 
education research, and develop vistonary leader^ip. 
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Appendix XI, continued 



NATIONAL RESOURCES 



Alliance for Arts Education 

A Joint project of the Jol-in F. Kennedy Cfenter for tt^ 
Performing Arts and the U.S. Offk* of EdiKation. It 
assiste ^te and Ioc2d AAE organizatkxis by provkSng a 
c(»idu{t for infonratlai and a forum for cooperation. 
CAAE is the state organizati(»i. For further infomration 
on the AAE, Including copies of its free newdetter, 
Interch n^. asitact: 

John F. Kfflinedy Center 
Washington, D.C. 20566 
{202)416-8000 



Arts. Education and Americans, Inc. 

A national arts In education advocacy group, fonned in 
1977. Its services include public awareness campaigns, 
consumer information service, tfffi AEA newstetter, a 
speaker referral sen/icc, informal conailtation ar^i serial 
monographs that address pertinent arts in educatic«i 
isKies and topics. For further infonmation about the 
AEA, contact: 

Arts, Education and Americans, Inc. 
Executive Director 
10 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, NY 10020 



National Endowment for the Arts AIE 

The Natl<»ial Artists in the Schools program is now called 
tte NatiOTdl Artists in Education program. It provides 
mcmies for artiste to work in ^ucational settings. 

Nattonal Endowment for the Arts AIE 
1 100 Pennsylvania Ave., NW 
Washington, D.C. 20506 
(202) 682-5426 
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